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THE NEW CLASS 
By Milovan Diilas 


The Number 3 National Best-Seller since September—already a political classic. “This 
is a book one would like to quote from page after page. Rarely has the true nature of 
Communism and Communist states been analyzed as incisively and unsparingly.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. “The most searching and most damning description of Com- 
munism yet to be put to paper... . A brilliant intellectual discussion of Communism in 
theory and practice by an erudite student of history and philosophy.”—Washington Post 
and Times-Herald. “A crushing indictment of Communist rule. . . . One of the most \ 
compelling and perhaps most important sociological documents of our time.”—Jack 

Raymond, New York Times Book Review. “A coldly objective analysis of the Communist 

system.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, New LEADER. LIST PRICE: $3.95 | 





THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 
Edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


The definitive “White Book” on the revolt that shook the Soviet Empire—illustrated, 
with an Introduction by Hugh Seton-Watson and an Epilogue by Francois Bondy. 
“This is the best book on the Hungarian Revolution that has appeared to date... . 
the book that everyone who would understand the Hungarian Revolution should 
read. ...A perfectly incredible job of picking out the best items from the wealth 
of material. Cannot be too highly recommended.”—Harry Schwartz, New York Times 
Book Review. “None of the existing accounts approaches this in impact and com- 
prehensiveness. .. . An account that has the logic of a lawyer’s brief and the sweep 
of a Greek tragedy. ... All the features of the Hungarian Revolution that confused 
the outsider or remained obscure find a convincing explanation.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. “A large book, handsomely printed and illustrated . . . more vivid reading 
than anything comparable.”—Joe] Carmichael, New Leaver. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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— Agostino — Luca — Conjugal Love — A Ghost at Noon 


The cream of the work of “one of the best writers in the world today” (Time) presented 
in one handsome gift volume, with an Introduction by Charles J. Rolo. “Five outstanding 
works . . . which attest to his ability to sustain narrative interest with suspenseful 
psychology.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “A real bargain for the serious reader.”— 
John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate. “A publishing gesture of true worth.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. “A generous introduction to his work.”—New Orleans /tem. 
Conjugal Love is “a masterly study of the relations between a husband and wife.”— 
Atlantic Bookshelf. A Ghost at Noon is “a novel of powerful impact with tragic under 
tones and enriched with the sharply sketched scenes and ... sharp probings of the 
psyche we have come to expect of Moravia.”—Saturday Review. LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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“This Hungarian Revolution or Five Novels by Alberto Moravia. Any one of these im- 
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Tue Christmas Book Number is customarily the occasion 
in which this department reminds you of books written by 
New Leaner contributors. 1957 has been no exception: Our 
writers have produced volume upon volume. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of these is The New Class, 
by Milovan Djilas. The book was written before Djilas’s 
famous New Leaper article on the Hungarian Revolution, 
but published afterward. At any rate, it is a prime subject 
of no less than three advertisements in this issue: You can 
get the book free by giving a New Leaper Christmas Gift 
Subscription (turn back a page for details); you can get 
various reference works free by buying it and joining the 
Book-of-the-Month Club; and you can attend the Tamiment 
Institute Luncheon honoring the book and its author (see 
inside back cover). Our Christmas premium also offers 
The Hungarian Revolution, edited by our former editor and 
long-time Berlin correspondent Melvin J. Lasky, with timely 
assistance from contributors Francois Bondy, Harold Hur- 
witz and Hugh Seton-Watson. 

Worth special mention, too, in any listing of books 
written by our contributors is The Living Novel, a sym- 
posium edited by Granville Hicks. Harvey Curtis Webster 
reviews it on page 24 of this number. 

Among the other books written by New Leaper contribu- 
tors and published in the past year are Communism in Latin 
America, by Robert J. Alexander; Diversity of Worlds, by 
Raymond Aron and August Heckscher; Bureaucracy and So- 
ciety in Modern Egypt, by Morroe Berger; Tides of Crisis, 
by Adolf A. Berle Jr.; The New Dimensions of Peace, by 
Chester Bowles; The Challenge of Soviet Education, by 
George S. Counts; The World of David Dubinsky, by Max D. 
Danish; Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin, by Herbert Feis; Rus- 

























sia Revisited, by Louis Fischer; The Decline and Fall of 
Sex, by Robert E. Fitch; Search for Love, by Lucy Freeman! 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, by Carl J. Fried 
rich and Zbigniew Brzezinski; American Philosophers 
Work and Common Sense and the Fifth Amendment, th 
first edited, the second written by Sidney Hook; The S 
of Mary Liu, by Edward Hunter; Reflections on Hanging 
by Arthur Koestler; Nationalism and Liberty and Ameri 
Nationalism, by Hans Kohn; and Best Seller, by Willi 
Murray. 


Also: Logic Without Metaphysics, by Ernest Nagel; Thj FA‘ 
American Fluoridation Experiment, edited by James Rorty; h 
The Fabric of Society, by Ralph G. Ross and Ernest y Jame 


den Haag, and Education as an Industry, by van den Ha 
alone; Portraits from Memory and Other Essays and Wk; 
I Am Not a Christian, by Bertrand Russell; The Americ In m 
Sex Revolution, by Pitirim Sorokin; On the Line, by Harve Eisen 
Swados; The Persimmon Tree, by Peter Viereck; Wyndham with 
Lewis, by Geoffrey Wagner; Changes of Garments, by N ‘eggs, 
Weiss; and Oriental Despotism, by Karl A. Wittfogel. 20 m 

We’re sure we must have omitted a half-dozen or 
books published last week or coming out tomorrow or in priry chapt 
for only 364 days; for this we apologize in advance mena 
is fallible. We have omitted by design, however, far mon/man 
than a dozen books translated, edited or “ghosted” by NeW cold, 
LEADER writers and editors; on the day all politicians giv 
by-lines to their ghostwriters and department stores to thei 
copywriters, we'll depart from such anonymity and clai 
our place in the sun. That will be a happy day for any 
who believes in giving things their proper names. Until fly to 
then, enough of our writers have produced enough und ppea 
their own names to give you a happy new year of readinghyoyt | 
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ACH MORNING at 10:30, reporters 
hear White House news secretary 
est val James Hagerty describe the “excel- 
n Haid ent improvement” of the President. 
nerical 2 meticulous detail, he tells how Mr. 
Harve{ Eisenhower signed 15 letters, talked 
yndhan with the Secretary of State, ate three 
by Nel eges, sang in his shower, walked for 
el. 120 minutes about his farm, read two 
He chapters of a Western, and took a 
nemorhlong nap. The impression is of a 
r monman mildly incapacitated by a bad 
oy NeWcold, held down only by a fussy, 
1S 84 conservative doctor. 
er There is even, at this writing, the 
anyon Possibility that Mr. Eisenhower will 
. Untiffly to Paris for a brief “inspirational” 
| undéippearance at the NATO meeting 
eadim&tnext week. The President’s advisers 
believe that this psychological tri- 
umph would quiet demands in the 
press and Congress that he resign. 
But the daily briefing should not 
7 fftide the fact that Dwight D. Eisen- 
Jower in the remaining three years of 
Hhis term cannot meet the ruthless 
trises of our times with the vigor of 
which he was capable when first 
. 9 flected. Perhaps this is too much to 
. 1 Ask of any man. Woodrow Wilson 
. 14 Prrote in 1908: 
. 16 | “No other man’s day is so filled as 
. 18 Hi{the President’s], so full of responsi- 
. 20 fiiilities which tax mind and con- 
. 22 [rience alike and demand an inex- 
. 24 Maustible vitality. . . . Men of ordi- 
ary physique and discretion can- 
_ 29 fftot be Presidents and live if the 
train be not somehow relieved.” 
} Mr. Eisenhower is 67, has suffered 
yader. [flhree major attacks in the last 26 
, onths, and has a long history of 
Minor illnesses when confronted with 
ticking dilemmas. (The President’s 
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By Tris Coffin 


WILL IKE 
RESIGN? 


physicians are well aware that arte- 
rial spasms are often caused by un- 
due tension.) His best chance of re- 
maining alive through 1960 is to live 
in a carefully filtered atmosphere. 
The alternatives are resignation, or a 
new and perhaps more damaging ill- 
ness. 

Resignation has been widely dis- 
cussed here, though not with any 
enthusiasm. Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon has been too partisan, too 
ambitious to win the wide support a 
President would need in these awful 
hours. He is deeply distrusted by the 
South and its lords in Congress, as 
well as by liberals. Even the Taft 
Republicans are not sure where he 
will stand tomorrow. 

The President’s close friends and 
advisers are insisting, almost grimly, 
that he will not step down as long as 
he can sign his name. “The General 
is not a quitter,” they say flatly. They 
argue that Eisenhower is valuable as 
a symbol in world affairs, that Nixon 
cannot obtain united support, and 
that he has a tendency to recklessness 
which Eisenhower can veto, even if 
bedridden. 

Three major questions, neverthe- 
less, are being strongly argued: the 
immediate roles of Eisenhower and 
Nixon, and the prospects if the Presi- 
dent suffers another, more serious 
attack. 

For the next six weeks to six 
months, Mr. Eisenhower will be a 
convalescent whose visits to the harsh 
alarms of his office will be brief. 
Ever since his heart attack, his physi- 
cians have insisted that he not be 
subjected at long intervals to the up- 
setting diet of crisis and conflict that 


falls on a President. The White 
House staff and Presidential duties 
have been so organized as to divert the 
huge flow of information and ques- 
tions, and keep it from flooding the 
President. For days on end, he has 
performed little more than the cere- 
monial duties prescribed by the 
Constitution. The National Security 
Council, for example, was set up to 
take from the President’s shoulders 
the burden of analyzing world prob- 
lems and framing appropriate poli- 
cies. Quite often, President Fisen- 
hower has not sat through the entire 
meeting of the Council; or Vice 
President Nixon has presided for 
him. 

In this convalescent period, the 
President will withdraw even far- 
ther. Such irksome duties as press 
conferences, give-and-take discus- 
sions with Congressional leaders and 
foreign diplomats, Cabinet, budget 
and Security meetings, and _ visits 
from officials, politicians, Congress- 
men and business groups will be 
infrequent. His knowledge of cur- 
rent events will be supplied princi- 
pally by Hagerty, security assistant 
Robert Cutler, and chief of staff Sher- 
man Adams. He is likely to spend 
much time away from Washington 
and in the company of his closest 
friend, the humorous George E. 
Allen. 

The President will depend increas- 
ingly on the advice of a triumvirate: 
Nixon, Adams and brother Milton 
Eisenhower. If another major crisis 
(say, fighting on the Turkish-Syrian 
border) exploded, Nixon and Adams 
would consult Secretary of State 
Dulles and General Twining, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
well as Congressional leaders. The 
two would knead out a policy and 
present it to the President. He would 
then ask Milton, whose opinion he 
respects above all others. It is doubt- 
ful that Mr. Eisenhower would per- 
sonally engage in protracted discus- 
sions with Dulles or General Twining. 

Although Hagerty heatedly denies 
this, the President will unquestion- 
ably have to make a decision as to 





whether to retire from his office, 
and he will have to review this de- 
cision regularly. He told a press con- 
ference on May 8, 1956: 

“I have said unless I felt absolutely 
up to the performance of the duties 
of the Presidency, the second that I 
didn’t, I would no longer be there in 
the job, or I wouldn’t be available 
for the job.” 

On the Monday evening when the 
President was stricken and his phy- 
sician feared that he might have suf- 
fered a serious stroke, the possibility 
of his resignation was real. Many 
White House correspondents still be- 
lieve that he will bow out and give 
Nixon at least a year to occupy the 
Presidency before the 1960 election. 

Nixon’s role in the next three years 
would excite and try a Richelieu. He 
must carefully take over functions 
of the President without arousing 
fears that he is usurping the office. 
He can push but not dictate policies. 

In the first days of the President’s 
latest illness, Nixon occupied a desk 
in Adams’s office. He sat in with 
Budget Director 
Brundage and Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy making crucial decisions on 
military programs. Nixon was the 
boldest of the four and was able to 
swing teetering decisions, but not to 
get his own way. He will preside at 
Cabinet and Security Council meet- 
ings, hold occasional press confer- 
ences, represent the President at 
foreign-policy meetings, and take his 
place at social functions. He will, 
however, act under three handicaps: 

e The inner core of Eisenhower 


Adams, Percival 


friends and advisers are upset by 
cries that the President get out. An 
editorial prior to the stroke in the 
(N.H.) Union-Leader, 
asking for his impeachment, deeply 
disturbed this group. More recently, 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
probably the most powerful Republi- 
can in the Senate, has suggested that 
Nixon be given full 
Bridges and Sherman Adams are old 
political enemies. Nixon must be ex- 
tremely cautious and keep proving 
his personal loyalty to the President. 


Manchester 


authority; 


¢ Nixon’s focus is entirely different 
from that of Mr. Eisenhower. Nixon 
is looking to 1960, while the Presi- 
dent is mainly concerned in getting 
through the next three years without 
undue crisis. Nixon is extraordinarily 
sensitive to public opinion; the Pres- 
ident is protected from it. Nixon is 
willing, even anxious to take calcu- 
lated risks to improve his standing 
with the American people; Mr. Eisen- 
hower never has been daring. 

© Along with admiration for Nix- 
on’s vigor, shrewd mind and bold- 
ness, there is an amazing mistrust of 
him here. No one really knows what 
his philosophy is. He began his po- 
litical life as a Congressman who 
voted with the right wing; he helped 
write the extreme House version of 
the Taft-Hartley bill in the House 
Labor Committee, and won his first 
headlines as a sharp member of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
His campaigns for the House and 
Senate were featured by virulent at- 
tacks on two liberals, Jerry Voorhis 
and Helen Gahagan Douglas. As 
Vice President, he has seemed a 
Dewey Republican,  international- 
minded, concerned with civil rights, 
tolerant of the opposition. Yet, in last 
month’s New Jersey campaign for 
Governor, Nixon attacked labor in a 
way that led the Machinist to head- 
line: “Nixon’s Union Smear Fails in 
N.J. Vote.” 

The biggest question is what would 
happen if the President suffered a 
more debilitating illness. 

Twice in American history, Presi- 
dents have spent weeks as almost 
complete prisoners of illness. Garfield 
lived 80 days after he was shot, dur- 
ing which time he signed one extradi- 
tion paper. Wilson could not pass on 
legislation for nearly six weeks; 28 
bills became law without his signa- 
ture. 

Under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Eisenhower might well resign. But if 
he chose to remain, no one could 
force him out, unless Congress used 
the extreme weapon of impeachment. 
The Constitution says that in case 
of the President’s “inability to dis- 





charge the powers and duties . . . th 
same shall devolve on the Vice Pres 
dent, and the Congress may by ly 
provide” for the case of inability, “de 
claring what officer shall then aet as 
President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be 
removed or a President shall he 
elected.” 

Congress has never provided a 


enabling act for inability. Some con} 
tend that the Constitution implies} 


that the Vice President serve as ac 
ing President “until the disability be 
removed.” This view has a high pri- 
ority in the White House. 

But precedent is against it. Whe; 
President William Henry Harrison 
died on April 4, 1841, Vice President 
John Tyler took the oath as Presi. 
dent two days later—Secretary oj} 
State Daniel Webster ruling that the 
powers and office of the Presideng 
were indivisible; in succeeding to 
one, the Vice President succeeded to 
both. Forty years later, when Gar- 
field was shot, Vice President Chester 
Alan Arthur was urged to declare the 
President incapacitated. He refused. 
Thomas Marshall took the same posi- 
tion when Wilson was stricken. 

There is doubt, too, on how much 
power the President may delegate to 
the Vice President. A thorough stud) 
was made last year by the Senate Gov- 
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ernment Operations Committee, andy Th 


a staff paper written by Eli E. Noble- 
man stated: 

“The Supreme Court will only 
imply the President’s authority to 
delegate the performance of his statu: 
tory functions with respect to what il 
has characterized as executive or ad: 
ministrative acts, and it is only with 
respect to such duties that depart 
ment heads are presumed to act for 
the President. . . . Thus it appears 
that if the functions vested in the 
President by statute are discretionary 
in nature, the Court will not impls 
authority to delegate. . . .” 

Thus, even in the event of more 
serious illness, the President's duties 
would probably fall on an informal 
committee of his advisers—unless he 
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led an 
e con-y BOHN 
mplies 
as att HIs WAS a good idea—to bind up 
lity be Carl Sandburg in one fat volume. 
rh pri} It is called The Sandburg Range, 
contains 459 pages and can be bought 
Whei? at the nearest bookstore for $6. In 
rrison} my case, it is worth having despite 
sident| the fact that most of my old friend’s 
Presi} books are scattered over my shelves. 
ry off For me. this well-selected anthology 
at the has already served a special purpose. 
sidenf Very few of our writers have pro- 
ng to} duced so much and of such great va- 
ded to) riety. When you look down the index 
| Gar! of this bundle of selections, you see 
ester! that we have here poetry, humor, folk 
ire the! tales, biography, history. If you stood 
fused} before the row of volumes marshaled 
> posi} on a shelf, you might think that the 
1. man didn’t know what he was driving 
much’ at. But when you see some of his best 
ate to) work of each kind tight-packed in 
study! this Sandburg Range, you begin to 
eGor| sense that it is all of a piece. 
>, aly The idea that runs through every 
Noble} line is that of the unity of mankind 
—especially of all American man- 
only} kind. Like Walt Whitman, this sturdy 
ity 0} Swede, born and bred in Galesburg, 
stat} Illinois, has deep in his blood the 
vhat it} consciousness of unity with all Amer- 
or a¢-| icans from the beginning of our his- 
y with tory and out to the farthest stretches 
epatt) of our geography. This impulse in- 
ct fot} cludes all of us—past, present and 
peas} to come. It ties in all classes, all 
n they ages, all interests, all types and oc- 
onary) cupations. To express what needs to 
implsf be said about all these sorts of people, 
we need all sorts of writing. So Carl 
more has written many things in many 
dutie'} ways. But when you see his works 
ormal} tightly bunched together like flowers 
ss he} in a bouquet, you realize that they 
have the same themes and purpose. 
ead} December 9, 1957 








THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Carl Sandburg, 


Poet of America 


Remembrance Rock, of which 116 
pages have been included, is the 
clearest and most forthright state- 
ment of what Carl thinks is necessary 
for the health and happiness of the 
nation. It starts in Plymouth back in 
the 17th century, takes in the Revo- 
lution and the Civil War, and comes 
to an end immediately after World 
War II. The author is sharply con- 
scious of all the changes from age to 
age, of all the differences in tech- 
niques and ideas, but as you read 
along the feeling grows that these 
people are basically alike. Or, at 
least, that happiness and progress de- 
pend on sticking to the principles 
which have been tested in the tough 
times of the past. From Plymouth to 
Chicago, there are always frontiers, 
dangers, challenges. If we are to be 
anything, produce anything, we must 
remember our ancestors and what 
they believed and did. 

When Justice Windom, in Remem- 
brance Rock, sums everything up in 
his great radio address, he says: 
“When a nation goes down and never 
comes back, when a society or a civi- 
lization perishes, one condition may 
always be found. They forgot where 
they came from. They lost sight of 
what brought them along. . . . But 
the mockers came. And the deniers 
were heard. And vision faded.” And 
a page or two further along: “Yet, 
there always arose enough of reserves 
of strength, balances of sanity, por- 
tions of wisdom, to carry the nation 
through to a fresh start with an ever 
renewing vitality. . . . First Comers 
—they go on, their faces here now, 
their lessons worth our seeing.” 

There is a good deal of the flavor 


of the Chicago school about much of 
this writing. It is hard to remember 
how proud we Midwesterners used 
to be of our poets, our novelists, our 
humorists and columnists. Scorn of 
the East was a part of their creed. 
Chicago was destined to take the lead 
from New York, and the universities 
of the West would soon outshine Har- 
vard and Yale. There was, it seemed 
to the Westerners, something phony 
and false about Eastern culture. As I 
read some of these stories and poems 
of old Carl, I am reminded of how 
the Chicagoans seemed to believe that 
bad grammar symbolized vigor and 
youthful originality. When he burst 
out with “Hog-Butcher for the 
World,” his immortal characteriza- 
tion of our Great Lakes metropolis, 
all of the West was proud. Here was 
our own Whitman. 

It was inevitable, of course, that 
Lincoln should become the embodi- 
ment of all that the prairie world held 
dear. In the begining and in private, 
he spoke the frontier language. But 
it would have done the authors of the 
Chicago school good to recall that 
as he went on he developed a com- 
mand of English speech of a classic 
purity and strength. It never occurred 
to him that bad grammar or countri- 
fied vocabulary were symbols of 
strength. And in the reach of his 
mind there was nothing provincial. 
The prairies produced him, but he 
far transcended them. When I read 
the praises of Lincoln’s peasant quali- 
ties, I wonder to what extent his 
admirers are able to follow the sweep 
of his mind. 

The other evening, as I listened 
while Carl answered questions on a 
popular television program, I was 
disturbed by what seemed like a 
deprecatory remark about George 
Washington. It seemed as if he had 
the notion that by pulling Washing- 
ton down a peg or two he could put 
Lincoln up. This sounded like a re- 
version to the old Chicago days. But, 
since reading this book, I have de- 
cided that I did my old friend wrong. 
Whatever he is, he is not a regional- 
ist. Like Whitman, he takes us all in. 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


HENEVER there is an unpleas- 
Wi: surprise in international 
affairs, like the recent Soviet “first” 
in the conquest of outer space, cries 
are heard that our foreign policy has 
failed and should be changed. These 
cries are as automatic as the clamor 
of the alumni for the scalp of the 
football coach when dear old Siwash 
loses its big game. 

Certainly our foreign policy would 
benefit from improvement in design 
and implementation, especially in the 
qualities of boldness and imagination. 
Readers of this column may recall 
that a year ago I was extremely criti- 
cal of the manner in which Washing- 
ton met the tests posed by Hungary 
and Suez. But my criticisms and sug- 
gestions for alternative action at that 
time were certainly not pointed in 
the direction of appeasing Soviet 
Communism; quite the contrary. 

Now invitations to appeasement are 
coming from many quarters, all un- 
der the guise of improving a foreign 
policy that has supposedly failed. One 
familiar form of such invitations is 
to reproach our diplomacy for being 
harsh, rigid, unyielding. 

This seems a strange, unrealistic 
reproach to address to a foreign pol- 
icy which, whether carried out by 
Truman and Acheson or by Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, has been very 
much on the defensive—which resort- 
ed to the expensive airlift rather than 
challenge the Soviet blockade of Ber- 
lin by sending convoys; which set- 
tled for a draw in Korea without 
using atomic weapons; which made 
only the minimum token gestures of 
sympathy with the people of Hun- 


gary. 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


New Invitations 
To Appeasement 


Harrison Salisbury, correspondent 
of the New York Times, recently 
ended a generally excellent reporting 
job on the Soviet satellite countries 
with some highly questionable recom- 
mendations that the United States 
should go in for wholesale coddling 
of the Soviet satellite regimes in East- 
ern Europe. Here is Salisbury’s posi- 
tion, as stated in his own words: 

“No [American] official can ex- 
plain precisely what diplomatic non- 
recognition of Albania, Bulgaria and 
East Germany is supposed to achieve. 
Nor how non-recognition of Premier 
Kadar is expected to help either Hun- 
gary or the United States. . . . Instead 
of actively encouraging Yugoslavia 
to increase her influence in orbit 
countries (and in Moscow), some 
United States officials look askance 
at each Yugoslav move and worry 
whether Marshal Tito isn’t ‘going 
back to the Russians.’ .. . 

“So long as the West cold-shoul- 
ders Kadar, the Yugoslavs believe, he 
will be forced into greater depend- 
ence upon the Russians. . . . To be 
effective, United States influence must 
be exercised through those channels 
where power actuaily exists—through 
the cultivation of friendly contacts 
with the Communist rulers, closer as- 
sociation with opinion-making mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia, training and 
technical guidance of the new techno- 
logical cadres.” 

There may be a case for American 
diplomatic representation in Bulgaria 
and Albania. But any United States 
diplomatic official who cannot “ex- 
plain precisely” why we should not 
recognize the Soviet puppet regime in 


the Soviet Zone should be fired for 











gross incompetence. The only effeg 
of such recognition would be to in} 
flict a stab in the back on one of o 
strongest Continental allies, the Fed. 
eral Republic of Germany. 

And what, except disgrace abound. 
ing, would we gain by cosying upty 
the Quisling Kadar in Hungary? Th | 
Yugoslavs who told Salisbury that} 
Kadar would be forced into greater 
dependence on Russia by “Westen 
cold-shouldering” must have bee 
laughing up their sleeves. For Kada 
has no support in Hungary whatever, 
except what he received in the begin. 
ning from Soviet tanks and later from } 
the thugs and bullies whom he re. | 
cruited for his revived terrorist po- 
lice. The valid criticism of our policy 
vis-a-vis Kadar is that we did not 
take the lead in suspending Hun-/ 
garian representation in the UN un 5 
til a government representative of the 
Hungarian people again exists, | 

Nor is the cultivation of friendly | 
contacts with the Communist rulers 
of the satellite states either feasible or | 
desirable. The only effect would be 
the loss of America’s credit with the 
non-Communist majorities of the 
peoples of the satellite countries 
Friendly contacts with the peoples of 
these countries, on the other hand, 
should be promoted and encouraged 
so far as their rulers permit; a prom: 
ising start has already been made in | 
this direction in Poland. 

Another bad counselor in foreign 
relations is Senator Allen J. Ellender 
of Louisiana, who recently came up 
with the breathtaking idea, in the 
face of Khrushchev’s rocket-rattling 
threats, that what is really needed isa 
more conciliatory attitude toward the 
Soviet rulers. He saw no reason why 
the Soviet leaders should not be trust- 
ed—a truly ghastly confession of 
political illiteracy. And, if only there f 
could be another Geneva, all would 
be well—and think of the tax money 
we could save. That such voices 
should again be heard, after Munich, 
Yalta and Geneva, is the latest and 
saddest proof that all we learn from 
history is that men learn nothing 
from history. 
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By Granville Hicks 


‘Sewanee,’ ‘Partisan,’ ‘Kenyon’ and 
‘Hudson’ Reviews: A Brief Analysis 


pieces I would otherwise have missed, I cannot deny that 
the experiment has required considerable fortitude. 

Before I get into statistics, here is a general summary: 
Partisan, which leads off with a story by Flannery O’Con- 
nor and an article by Sidney Hook, also has an article by 
Richard Wollheim, a critical essay by Alfred Kazin, a 
translation of an essay by Proust, another story, a few 
pages of poetry, and art, fiction 
and poetry chronicles. Sewanee 
contains two essays on Flaubert, 
an essay on Emily Dickinson, two 
essay-reviews, a story, some 15 
pages of poetry, and five reviews. 
Kenyon has a long, not easily de- 
fined piece by Kenneth Burke, 
part autobiography, part fantasy, 
chiefly essay; and there are also 
poems, a story, two essays, an art 
letter, and seven reviews. Hudson 
has one story by William Carlos 
Williams, four critical essays, a 
dance chronicle, an art chronicle, four reviews, and 30 
pages of poetry. 

I digress to call attention to the exceptional nature of 
this issue of Partisan, which has two political essays: 
Hook’s “Socialism and Liberation,” which is stimulating 
and may be influential, and Wollheim’s lively and infor- 
mative discussion of the new conservatism in England. 
Finding two such articles in one issue reminds me of the 
Partisan of ten and fifteen years ago. I look in vain for 
anything comparable in Kenyon and Hudson, but in 
Sewanee, appearing as a review of Mass Culture, there is 
a noteworthy venture into social theory by Edward Shils. 
(Add Shils to Hook and Wollheim, and you have 66 pages 
in the four quarterlies devoted to political and social 
questions. That’s 10 per cent and better than we would 
do in most quarters.) 

These are, I grant, literary magazines, and are to be 
judged by their fiction, poetry and criticism. So far as 
short stories are concerned, Partisan and Hudson share 
the honors. Miss O’Connor’s “A View of the Woods” is 
one of her best, saturated with fury and terror. By con- 
trast, William Carlos Williams’s “The Farmers’ Daugh- 
ters” seems diffuse and offhand, but the precision of his 


Y oa LIVING WITH BOOKS 
e of our 
the Fed. 
abound. f 
1g upto | 
ty? The | 
ry that } 
| greater HICKS 
Western ] 
re been MONG the so-called little magazines, the big four are 
r Kadar A the Sewanee Review, the Partisan Review, the Ken- 
hatever,|- yon Review and the Hudson Review. They are not really 
e begin.) little, for they run to 150 pages or so, but with the intelli- 
ter from 3 gentsia of the 1950s they seem to have the kind of pres- 
1 he te. tige that transition, Broom and Secession enjoyed in the 
ist po- 20s and such magazines as Blast and Anvil in the ’30s, 
r policy} and since their bulk is not built 
did not} out of advertising, and since no 
g Hun-/ other magazines have challenged 
UN un § their right to speak for the avant 
e ofthe § garde, they get by as our little 
Ss. | magazines. 
friendly Two of them are published by 
t rulers educational institutions: Sewanee, 
sible or | now 45 years old, by the Univer- 
ould be} sity of the South in Tennessee; 
vith the| Kenyon, about to enter its 20th 
of | the ( year, by Kenyon College in Ohio. 
untrie. } Partisan began life in 1934 as the 
oples of } organ of the John Reed Club of 
r hand} New York City, with Philip Rahv and William Phillips, 
yuraged | its present editors, as members of a large editorial board. 
a prom | It seceded from the Stalinist camp in 1937, becoming an 
nade in| independent political and literary review with Trotskyite 
leanings, and grew to be less and less political. (That is 
foreign} why Dwight Macdonald acrimoniously resigned from the 
lender | staff in 1943 and founded Politics.) Hudson will have its 
ame up} tenth birthday next year. 
in the Although they have had different histories, the four 
rattling | magazines have come to be a good deal alike. In any 
led is@} issue of any one of them, you are likely to find one or two 
ard the} long critical articles and two or three short ones, one or 
on why | two short stories, from ten to twenty pages of poetry, 
e trust: § and quite a lot of book reviews. They are much alike, and 
ion of ) they are all praised and blamed for the same reasons. 
y there I regularly see the four of them, but my reading has 
would } always been spotty—a story here, an article there, reviews 
monej | of books in which I was interested. Taking the quarterlies 
voices | that way, I haven’t minded them much, but I have always 
funich, } felt that I would like to check my impressions and the 
st and | criticisms voiced by others, and this fall I decided to go 
n from § the whole hog, to read the autumn issue of each from 
othing J cover to cover. Although I have read with profit some 
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observations and the depth of his sympathy make it a fine 
and powerful story. Unless one is willing, as I am not, to 
classify Kenneth Burke’s “The Anaesthetic Revelation of 
Herone Liddell” as fiction, Kenyon has only a single 
story, Wayland Young’s ingenious “The Admirer.” Se- 
wanee has a mildly interesting story by a beginner, Mar- 
vin Caplan, and Partisan, in addition to the O’Connor 
story, has a brief story by Lenore Marshall, also mildly 
interesting. (Total pages devoted to fiction, 76.) 

Of the poetry I speak with some hesitation, because I 
do not read as much contemporary poetry as I ought to 
and would like to. Hudson has a lot of poetry, Partisan 
not very much, Kenyon and Sewanee the normal amount. 
Sewanee’s poetry section seemed to me nondescript and 
Hudson’s distinguished, but I found poems I liked in all 
four, and I name names: Louis Simpson, Lysander Kemp, 
James Wright, Leonard Wolf, A. R. Ammons, Howard 
Nemerov, David Ferry, John Hollander, Theodore Weiss, 
Jean Garrigue and W. S. Merwin. My impression, for 
what it is worth, is that the quarterlies reflect with reason- 
able accuracy the present state of American poetry. 
(There are 72 pages of poetry.) 

If they do rather well with poetry, the quarterlies’ strong 
point, in quantity if not in quality, is criticism. The quan- 
tity of criticism is made obvious by a glance at the tables 
of contents, but what about quality? Let us start with 
Sewanee, which, in observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the publication of Madame Bovary, has two articles 
devoted to that novel. One of them, by Stratton Buck, 
seems appropriate to such an occasion, a straightforward 
account of Flaubert’s aims and accomplishments. Martin 
Turnell, on the other hand, offers such a ponderous analy- 
sis of Flaubert’s symbols that the novel as a novel, as a 
work of the imagination, simply vanishes. (Who ever 
bothered to look at the picture after putting together a 
jigsaw puzzle? ) 

Mr. Turnell’s lapse, if it is a lapse, isn’t of great impor- 
tance, but anyone who ever runs through the quarterlies 
knows how frequently their critics are concerned with 
symbolism. And, sure enough, we find Austin Warren 
talking about Emily Dickinson’s symbols in Sewanee, 
Northrop Frye analyzing Wallace Stevens’s symbols in 
Hudson, and Alfred Kavin in Partisan examining Faulk- 
ner’s symbols in Light in August. None of these three 
writers, I want to make it clear, bogs down as Turnell 
does in the discussion of symbolism. But the approach, as 
Marius Bewley, of all people, points out in Hudson, of all 
places, has its dangers. 

There are critical studies that don’t adopt the symbolist 
approach: Robert Martin Adams’s short essay on Ibsen 
in Hudson, John Peter’s “The Fables of William Golding” 
in Kenyon, and Partisan’s translation of Proust’s “Sainte- 
Beuve and Balzac,” a vigorous though apparently un- 
revised comment on Balzac’s vulgarity and his genius. 
There are also more general essays. Bewley’s “The Cage 
and the Prairie” is excellent, and Kenneth Burke’s un- 








classifiable piece in Kenyon has entertaining autobjy 
graphical trimmings as well as a characteristic study if 
semantics, epistemology and esthetic theory. Frederick J, 
Hoffmann’s “Psychology and Literature” in the sam) 
magazine is what the title implies, with Hoffman defend. \ 
ing Freud and criticizing Jung. And in Hudson Joha\ 














: : h 
Holloway comments on Kingsley Amis, John Osborn : 
and the rest of England’s “angry young men.” “ ) 
: ou 

So far as arts other than literature are concerned, 
we have one article on music (an essay-review), one R 





dance chronicle, and three art chronicles (all devoted to 
Picasso). There are in the four magazines 18 reviews \ “il 
commenting on 37 books. Seven novels are reviewed, one — 
of them, Andrew Lytle’s The Velvet Horn, three times, The 
Eleven volumes of poetry are reviewed, one of them three Cha 
times, two of them twice. Fifteen books of criticism are Plat 
reviewed, and four other books more or less directly } Gov 
concerned with literature. 

The statistics tell at least part of the story: 227 pages 
given to articles on literary subjects; 46 to the other bes 
arts; 118 to reviews of books, all literary—a grand total og 
of 391 pages for the critics as against 76 for the short] ie 
story writers, 72 for the poets, and 66 for visitors from in .; 
outer space. ; wall 

Surely the proportions are extraordinary. There could alt 
be more stories and poems. Furthermore, as the current ‘an 
Partisan proves, political and social ideas can be appro- rae 
priately and usefully discussed in literary magazines. But} | F 
my complaint is not so much against the predominance} 
of literary criticism as it is against the kind of criticism 4 r 
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that prevails. I am not thinking about the symbolist crit: } 7, 
cism now; that is only a symptom. What bothers me is R 
the stamp of the academy. The quarterlies’ critics write 
better, as a rule, than the contributors to the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association and American Lit- 
erature, but they are no more venturesome. They write on 
the safe subjects, the approved authors. If the quarterlies 
have ever published an article about an American novel 
ist or poet with a reputation to make—about a Saul . 
Bellow, say, or a Wright Morris, about a Robert Lowell or 
a Randall Jarrell—I missed it. The critics deal, happily histc 
and securely, with Men of Letters, and that is probably } C 
why the reviewers, who are compelled to examine what 
is currently being written, so often act as if they were}, 
dealing with impudent pretenders. The 

All this has been said before, and I can do no more}. 
than to affirm that what has been said is, alas, true. In ioe 
the ’20s and °30s, the little magazines spoke for the at }, 1 
vance guard. They were often enough wrongheaded it Now 
their rebelliousness, but at least the editors and contribu- of si 
tors saw literature as a going concern and were on the ny 
side of the creators. They were passionately excited about espe 
what was happening and what was going to happen. The Tree 
quarterlies, no matter how many good things they have Maly 
published, concentrate on what has happened—and what prob 
a difference it makes! with 
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Inside FDR’s Brain Trust 


The Democratic Roosevelt. 
By Rexford G. Tugwell. 
' Doubleday. 712 pp. $8.50. 


REXFORD TUGWELL was one of 
‘Franklin Roosevelt’s close advisers 
and friends through the campaign of 
1932 and his first term of office. 
Thereafter, as Fiorello LaGuardia’s 
Chairman of the New York City 
Planning Commission and later as 
Governor of Puerto Rico, he had con- 
tinuous White House contact. The 
biography here presented is, there- 
fore, less history (despite Tugwell’s 
scrupulous attempt to make it so) 
than a first-person-singular document 
in the case—a “first source.” Tug- 
well has provided here an essential 
and invaluable body of observation 
and material which must enter into 
the endless stream of scholarly study 
of the Roosevelt era. 

This reviewer was also a member 
of the Brain Trust, also locked in the 
New Deal with President Roosevelt, 
Rex Tugwell and many others. Con- 
ventional review is as impossible for 
me as detached biography is for Tug- 
well. I can only write another docu- 
haent in the case; there is no point 
reviewing from any other basis. The 
authority of Tugwell’s book (and this 
review) is derived from personal 
connection with a smashing piece of 
history in which we were all involved. 

Contemporary personal records are 
among the best sources of history, 
but one word of caution is in order. 
The involved observer cannot help 
seeing the drama in terms of his own 
experience: He inevitably tells what 
he knows rather than the whole story. 
Now the first New Deal was the kind 
of situation so big that no contempo- 
tary could know all of it. This was 
especially true of the Roosevelt Gov- 
ernment. Franklin Roosevelt habitu- 
lly had several groups working on 
problems at the same time, frequently 
without telling any of them of the 
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Reviewed by Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


RFC counsel, 1933; Assistant Secretary of 
State, 1938-44; professor of law, Columbia U. 


work of the others, and he selected 
from the proposed solutions or co- 
ordinated the results as the case 
might be. Perhaps you found out 
later the real source of policy. 
Excellent illustration is provided in 
one of Rex’s pages, which tells how 
American national 
tailspin in the recession of 1937-38. 
The problem was whether to let it 
run, or to use the Federal credit once 
more, though it meant a deficit. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau opposed deficit financing. 
Harry Hopkins talked to Leon Hen- 
derson, Aubrey Williams and Beards- 
ley Ruml, fixed up a memorandum 
and went to Warm Springs. A pro- 
gram of public works spending was 
adopted, and Rex considers that this 


income took a 


conference resolved the question. 

But, at the same time. I had been 
asked to work on the same problem 
in Washington. Meeting with the Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Acting Head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, we agreed that deficit spend- 
ing was better than more depression, 
worked out a prugram and submitted 
it to the President. He increased its 
size, but followed its general line. I 
wrote some of the ensuing docu- 
ments. 

Roosevelt, of course, was listening 
to all groups; the final plan was prob- 
ably a mixture. Rex could not have 
known the rest of the story—it has 
never been printed—and only Roose- 
velt knew what advice was determina- 
tive. Rex naturally sees the New Deal 





ROOSEVELT, 1936: ‘HE HOPED TO ERECT A TRUE PROGRESSIVE PARTY’ 





through his eyes; and he was there. 
I would have the same difficulty 
(and, I hope, equal merit of careful 
and accurate statement) if I were 
to attempt a like job. 

Rex’s book is really a double study 
of the technique of politics and the 
application of politics to various 
problems. Economically and _philo- 
sophically, as Rex sees it, President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic party 
with him were being slowly convert- 
ed to the fact that the American econ- 
omy was now a national institution; 
that the old 19th-ceatury theory of 
balance of small-scale interests in the 
open market no longer worked; that 
an organization capable of guiding 
the economy was essential. This in- 
volved a struggle with Republican 
reactionaries who fundamentally 
wanted to leave the whole problem 
to private banking and business. But 
it also involved a more serious strug- 
gle inside the Democratic party 
which Tugwell sees as a contest be- 
tween the followers of the late Mr. 
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Justice Brandeis and a more modern 
strain of economic thinking. 

In the Brandeis conception, as Tug- 
well saw it, bigness in business caused 
inefficiency; reduction once more to 
small units would cause competition 
and “competition is a policy.” On 
the other side were men who be- 
lieved in a larger-scale, more collec- 
tivized approach; Tugwell was one 
of their chief representatives. The 
collectivist approach dominated the 
“first New Deal”; the Brandeis men 
dominated the second administration 
and caused the “second New Deal,” 
in which Tugwell himself—by now 
the Number One enemy both of the 
Brandeis men and of the old business 
group—believed he could play no 
part. 

This over-simplifies the thesis; in 
main outline it is right, though Bran- 
deis’s thinking went farther, I believe, 
than Tugwell would concede. Essen- 
tially, the lines were drawn between 
the men (including this reviewer) 
who did believe the economy had to 
be organized, and those who believed 
that reversal of the tide toward big 
business and big organization would 
automatically recreate the balance. 
Roosevelt was cautiously abandoning 
the Brandeis doctrine that “bigness” 
was a curse, and was seeking to work 
out social justice in the modern terms 
of large-scale organization. He was, 
Rex believes, adopting “collectivism” 
in the AAA and the NRA. In the lat- 
ter case, he tried to take businessmen 
into partnership, but, as Tugwell puts 
it, they at once began to think that 
they were “senior,” not “junior,” 
partners and the attempt failed. Im- 
mediately after that, business organ- 
ized against the President perma- 
nently. Businessmen and Franklin 
Roosevelt never were reconciled and 
a rift appeared in the Democratic 
ranks. 

From 1936 on, the Democratic 
party was a coalition “so deeply di- 
vided that to hold it together [Roose- 
velt] would be compelled to go on 
compromising and temporizing.” He 
began, Rex thinks, a series of moves 
from which he hoped to erect a true 


progressive party, discarding me {with 
like Vice President Garner, Jesse] feren 
Jones and Cordell Hull. Roosevek§ Sovie 
was building on Hopkins, LaFollette{ the “ 
and LaGuardia—later, of course, onf migh 
other men, notably Willkie. He was} succe 
working toward a democratically little 
planned economy. But he ran into} ress : 
trouble. If the Democratic party was} ment 
split into liberal and conservativelto F 
wings, the liberal wing was itsell?This 
divided. Traditional American “pro. }work 
gressives” were anti-big business, had] 1943. 
no real interest in an organized econ-| cong 
omy and would not go along except} stalki 
on their own terms. Big business was} tive 
quite willing to accept organized/ the p 
economy, but only if it did the organ-} My 
izing and dominated that economy, mass’ 
Tugwell’s interpretation here is of main 
first importance; no one else saw ag effort 
much of it. ing a 
Rex notes, rightly, the endlesyto a] 
struggles of progressive Democrats’ contr 
against the type of thought repre} politi 
sented, say, by Senator Harry Byrd The © 
and other Southern Democrats| social 
Roosevelt was now convinced thalj issues 
the American people would not go} paign 
into partnership with “Big Business.”}sideri 
In essence, he tried to tame it and at} organ 
the same time wished to annex the{ In 
classical progressives to a new orien] Tugw 
tation. He therefore changed from the] himse 
“first” New Deal to the second and] peace 
hoped to initiate an aggressive cam>then 
paign to break up big business. The\ comp: 
progressives “wanted to implemen... 
Brandeis’s faith that littleness was 4 held 
cure-all. . . . It is doubtful, I think} ingath 
that Franklin ever believed in this a his nz 
a system.” The struggle was at itgward 
height when cut short by the crush\to be 
ing necessities of the impending So! 
World War II. gle be 
The biography as an interpretatiog (with 
of foreign affairs is fascinating an journ 
deserves careful reading. From thepeace, 
historian’s view, some comments| war’s 
Tugwell makes are not justified. Hig His 
statement that Churchill’s “pres} gle ha 
cience about the Russians is largelj States. 
imaginary” is not borne out by tht jected 
record recently published in Herbe tra re 
Feis’s documentary history, Church’ irresp 
ill-Roosevelt-Stalin. He thinks th#i{In an 
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¥ me {with more patience and care the dif- 
Jess] ferences between the West and the 
osevelt} Soviet Union which now appear as 
“ollette} the “Iron Curtain” and the Cold War 
rse, onf might have been compromised by his 
le was}successor—for which there is very 
atically{ little evidence. He attributes the prog- 
n into} ress made at Yalta and the establish- 
ty was] ment of the United Nations entirely 
rvative/to Franklin Roosevelt’s initiative. 
| itsell? This ignores the endless and patient 
| “pro- }work of Cordell Hull in Moscow in 
ss, had] 1943. But Rex and Hull were not 
1 econ-| congenial; Rex thinks Hull was the 
except} stalking horse by which the conserva- 
ss was| tive Democrats hoped to recapture 
anized( the party in 1940. 
organ-} My feeling is that Roosevelt, in a 
momy, massive situation, was attempting to 
is of maintain unified support for the war 
saw ag effort and for his dreams of organiz- 
ing a future peace. It is true he had 
wes | to appease the reactionaries; they 
1ocrats’ controlled the Congress and also the 
repre political machinery of both parties. 
- Byrd The war prevented raising internal 
ocrats| social issues and great international 
d thalj issues at the same time in the cam- 
10t go| paigns of 1940 and 1944. He was con- 
iness."}sidering what form postwar economic 
and at) organization would take. 
ex thei In the closing days of his life, 
orien-| Tugwell thinks Roosevelt was telling 
om the| himself “how he would act when the 
d and] peace treaties were ratified. He would 
» camthen notify the reactionaries that 
s. The\compromising was done with, past. 








 ingathered; and, together at last with 
his natural friends, he would go for- 
ward to the work for the world yet 
\to be done.” 

So Rex saw it: The inevitable strug- 
gle between old and new progressives 
(with business between both), ad- 
journed to win a war and organize a 
peace, would begin once more at 
ments| war’s end. 

Historically, such a political strug- 
gle has been endemic to the United 
States. But must it be eternally pro- 
jected? In my view, the Roosevelt 
tra reflected the dying convulsions of 
"responsible 19th-century capitalism. 
, thatf In a non-socialist country like Amer- 
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ica, the attempt to work out a coop- 
erative relationship between business 
and Government represented by NRA 
was logical—a premature attempt at 
planning which failed. Even now it 
is being succeeded by a more inclu- 
sive, less detailed, more gradualist 
but more successful system of plan- 
ning which in 1957 is more advanced 
than most people realize. Non-social- 
ist governments cannot, after all, be 
perpetually at war with their eco- 
nomic system. Their business is to 
make that economic system ethically, 
humanely and practically just and 
workable. 

Had Franklin Roosevelt created a 
“Progressive party” it might not 
have been cast in the lines either of 
the old Brandeis teaching or of the 
Harry Hopkins-Rex Tugwell- Aubrey 
Williams concepts. A new organiza- 
tion and a new generation with new 
virtues and new failings was emerg- 
ing in business. The decades follow- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt’s death called 
less for winning political battles than 
for getting some very fundamental 
human results. (But, as Rex’s friends 
used to say of this reviewer: “Berle 
always had the fatal weakness of 
thinking that big businessmen might 
become good.”) Factually, died-in- 
the-wool reactionaries, angry at so- 
cial progress, are now strongest in 
the ranks of small business and of 
certain agricultural and natural-re- 
source industries. 

Roosevelt was primarily interested 
in what happened to people; his bat- 
tles, his politics, his measures, even 
his compromising, were for them. His 
ultimate choice of political means 
would have turned on estimated re- 
sults in individual human terms. He 
lived in his time; and his time knew 
it, and knew him. It made him, and 
he helped to make it, setting the stage 
for the drama of today. 

Rex Tugwell is to be congratulated 
on a chronicle which will be a con- 
tinuing source of Rooseveltian his- 
tory and on an incisive interpreta- 
tion of the clashing currents of yes- 
terday which have produced the 
America of today. 





In one of the year’s most memor- 
able books, Max Danish tells the 
whole exciting story of American 
labor’s most progressive leader, 
David Dubinsky, now rounding 
out his twenty-fifth year as head 
of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 


Highly Recommended 


“Mr. Danish’s book is particu- 
larly timely and wholesome, for 
it shows so clearly that there 
need not be any panicky public 
loss of confidence in union ability 
to govern its affairs honestly and 
effectively.” — ELINORE MORE- 
HOUSE HERRICK, N. Y. Herald 

Tribune 


“The Dubinsky story told by one 
of his closest co-workers ...a 
meticulous record of how much 
a union can contribute to human 
betterment when its leaders are 
dedicated to serving their mem- 
bers and the community.” 

—A. H. RASKIN, N. Y. Times 


“One of the great American suc- 

cess stories... The world of 

David Dubinsky is a better world 
for his contributions to it.” 

—GEORGE MEANY, 

President, AFL-CIO 
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By MAX D. DANISH 
Illustrated + $4.75 » WORLD 











STEVENSON CAMPAIGNING IN CHICAGO, 1956: ‘HOW CAN 


The Education of Adlai Stevenson 


A Prophet in His Own Country. 
By Kenneth S. Davis. 
Doubleday. 510 pp. $5.00. 


THESE two books nicely comple- 
ment each other. The first is a full- 
scale, sympathetic and highly read- 
able account of Stevenson’s back- 
ground and life, ending with his con- 
cession of defeat in 1956 (“I have 
won a grandchild”). The other is a 
collection of Stevenson’s speeches and 
“program papers” in the 1956 cam- 
paign, well edited by Seymour E. 
Harris, John B. Martin and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. The first relates Ste- 
venson’s long education by America. 
The second concerns his education of 
America. 

The political education of Adlai E. 
Stevenson is the theme of Davis’s 
book. I would myself have preferred 
less detail in the early pages about 
his family background; for example, 
who needs to know the name and 
home town of the minister who 
preached at his mother’s funeral? But 
the author knows what he is about— 
he wants to show the deep roots of 
Stevenson’s family in the black soil 
of the Illinois Lincoln country. We 
learn much about Stevenson’s Demo- 
cratic forebears, of his school life at 
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The New America. 
By Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Harper. 285 pp. $4.50. 


Choate (where he was one of three 
Democrats), of his accidental rifle- 
killing of a young girl with its 
wrenching effect on his whole life, of 
his years as a “real Princeton man” 
and as a student of law at Harvard. 

Then came the real education— 
the years of law practice in Chicago, 
the steadily widening sphere of activ- 
ity as Stevenson got involved in Chi- 
cago civic affairs and especially the 
Council on Foreign Relations, his 
early married life (the later separa- 
tion and divorce are beautifully han- 
dled by the author), his brief months 
with the early New Deal, his fight 
against isolationism within the very 
fortress of the Chicago Tribune, his 
long and surprisingly rich and varied 
career as a wartime aide to Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, as an investigator 
of overseas military and economic 
problems, and as an organizer of the 
United Nations. 

All the time, in his humorous, self- 
deprecating way, Stevenson was edu- 
cating himself. He seemed actually to 
study war and international organiza- 
tion. But his fullest education came 





in the maelstrom of political cam- 
paigns. While driving to a rally dur- 
ing his campaign for Governor of 
Illinois in 1948, he wrote a letter to 
his sister on motel stationery that re 
vealed the educational process at the 
same time that it suggested the liter- 
ary power of the man even under 
such trying conditions: 

“It’s Sunday morning. I’m in an 
automobile driving from Danville, 
where we spoke last night, to Decatur 
to resume this fantastic ordeal. . .. 
It’s been an amazing experience, and 
I’ve come to wonder how anyone 
can presume to talk about ‘America’ 
until he has done some campaigning. 
Perhaps it’s the secret, perhaps the 
curse, of American political success 
—the illusive business of finding your 
way to the heart of the average mal 
—when there is no such thing—ané, 
unhappily, the human heart is often 
an organ encased in a pocketbook, 
and not a Bible or a textbook.” 

While not a case precisely of the 
egghead in politics, certainly this # 
an example of a keen, sensitive, mill: 
ly irritable, high-minded person cot 
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Reviewed by James MacGregor Burns ¥ .. | 
Professor of political science, Williams College; 
author, “Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox” 
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ing in contact with the noise and vul- 
garity, the anti-intellectualism, the 
corruption and compromises of 
American democracy. The experience 
left him uncorrupted and uncompro- 


"mised; on the contrary, it made him, 
like Lincoln, a shrewd and effective 


politician. Also a realistic one—for 
example, he refused to join the draft- 


| } Ike movement staged by such profes- 


sionals as Jack Arvey (it’s not 
“Jake,” the author says) ; he learned 
how to deal with the Republican leg- 


_islators in Springfield; and, when 


cornered, he could fight back fiercely, 
as Kefauver learned in early 1956. 
But intelligence and good will had 
their handicaps. Stevenson was des- 
perately anxious that the 1952 and 


| 1956 Presidential contests serve as 


illuminating debates that would face 
the voters with sensible choices. It 
never happened. In 1952 events drift- 
ed beyond his control: Eisenhower 
took now a Taft, now a liberal Re- 
publican, position; the Nixon affair 
boiled up; Stevenson had to defend 
a Democratic record part of which 
distressed him. A last-minute entrant 
in 1952, he decided in 1955 that he 
,would campaign the following year 
on carefully and thoughtfully planned 
issues. The Presidential primary fight 
wrecked this plan by diverting Ste- 
venson into a hand-shaking campaign 


| that left him near nervous exhaustion 


when the big fight got under way. In 
the campaign itself, issues were lost 
in Ike’s personal popularity and in 


_ the flare-ups of foreign crisis. 


Perhaps political planning—oper- 
ating in terms of a planned pattern 
of action and principle—is impossi- 
ble in the hurly-burly of American 
politics. The author, an earlier biog- 
rapher of Eisenhower, presents a 
fascinating contrast between Steven- 
son and the General. “Stevenson was, 


in philosophic bent, an idealist who 


often f/ tested the truth of an idea by its con- 


book, 


of the 
his is 
mild: 


) com 


eade! 





sistency with other true ideas; Eisen- 


hower was a pragmatist whose test of 
truth was whether or not an idea 
‘worked’ toward some practical end 
in the immediate situation which 
called it forth.” 
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Rexford G. Tugwell 
THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT 


A major biography of Franklin Delano Roosevelt by the 
distinguished political scientist who worked at his side in the 
days of the “Brains Trust.” “A significant contribution .. . 
s contains many fresh interpretations of the President’s moti- 
vations . . . adds new material on many important phases of 
the New Deal.” — WALTER JOHNSON, N.Y. Times Book 
Review $8.5 





Richard Wright 
WHITE MAN, LISTEN! 


The author of Native Son and Black Boy gives his interpretations of what 
is happening today to the “non-white” peoples of the world. “No one 
conscious of the plight of the people of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world will read this plea unsympathetically.” — N. Y. Times Book Review 
“Mr. Wright has the insight of a novelist and poet, so he is not satisfied 
with the usual soft of comment on race relations.” — Christian Science 
Monitor. $3.00 


The Charles M. Russell Book 


by Harold McCracken, author of Frederic Remington and 
. Portrait of the Old West. A magnificent picture collection 
© and full, accurate biography of the famous’ and colorful 
“cowboy artist.” 48 thrilling, full-color paintings, more than 
180 black-and-white illustrations on fine paper, handsomely 
bound. 10% x 13%. $18.50 through January 1, thereafter 
$23.50. Deluxe edition, $28.00 


Robert St. John 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 


The hectic, fiery adventures of the reporter whose stories from the Balkans 
at the start of World War II made him world famous. “Full of wonderful 
tales of treachery and intrigue and the butchery of revolution and war... 
crammed with good stories well told . . . colorful and exciting.” — 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER, N. Y. Times Book Review $3.95 


Stewart H. Holbrook 
DREAMERS of the AMERICAN DREAM 


A vivid, exciting narrative of the visionaries who sought to 
create what they couldn’t find in America, their accomplish- 
ments and failures. This is history at its finest, in the tradition 
of the author’s previous best seller, The Age of the Moguls. 
Mainstream of America Series $5.75 


Raymond Aron 
THE OPIUM of the INTELLECTUALS 
France’s leading journalist brilliantly and provocatively analyzes the 


modern world and the intellectual’s place in it. He discusses, for example, 
the contradictions in the traditional division of Left and Right. $4.50 


DOUBLEDAY 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





Yet if pragmatism won out in °52 
and °56, at least Stevenson has left 
us a magnificent political legacy in 
the form of his “New America” 
speeches. They seem even more rele- 
vant today than when delivered— 
perhaps naturally so, as so many 


chickens Stevenson warned of have 
come home to roost. Especially inter- 
esting are the program papers and 
the way in which Stevenson and his 
aides converted these meaty docu- 
ments into brilliant campaign 
speeches. Here surely is a great in- 


tellectual arsenal for the Democrats 
and for all liberals. But whether Ste. 
venson’s education of America will} 
ultimately be as successful as ay 
education by America is one of the 
ominous questions for the future to 
decide. 





Khrushchev Called It ‘Slander’ 


Not by Bread Alone. 
By Vladimir Dudintsev. 
Dutton. 512 pp. $4.95. 


VLADIMIR DUDINTSEV, under high- 
echelon attack for having taken the 
thaw in the totalitarian winter too 
seriously, insisted on providing a 
special preface to this English-lan- 
guage edition of his celebrated novel. 
No doubt he saw it as a chance to 
divert the lightning of official anger 
from his own head to the West. But 
the performance merely makes one 
sad for Dudintsev and writers any- 
where under the whiplash of dic- 
tators. 

Not surprisingly, Dudintsev pro- 
fesses himself “horror-stricken” by 
the way foreign critics turned his 
book into a_ political sensation: 
“When I took in my hands a few 
newspapers with these horrible arti- 
cles by ‘experts on Russia,’ I felt as 
though my novel, a peaceable ship 
in foreign waters, had been seized 
by pirates and was flying the skull 
and crossbones.” 

Not by Bread Alone, he concedes, 
does deal with certain deficiencies in 
Soviet society. But these are just “the 
birth pangs of a new world” (the 
longest parturition on record)—a 
new world “in which there is no in- 
justice,” dedicated to “that purity of 
new human relations” which, as 
everyone knows, is the hallmark of 
Communism. 

“We are not afraid of grave, forth- 
right, purifying discussion,” Dudint- 
sev informs innocents abroad about 
to plunge into his pages. Yet the 
preface fairly reeks of fear. It is 
transparently an attempt to propitiate 
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Reviewed by Eugene Lyons 
Senior editor, “Reader’s Digest”; author, 
“Assignment in Utopia,” “Our Secret Allies” 


the gods who in Soviet Russia decide 
whether a writer shall write—or live. 

The harried Dudintsev knows, of 
course, that the political furor around 
his novel was not started in the West, 
which merely caught the excitement 
first generated in Moscow. And the 
center of turbulence is still inside 
Russia. The bosses, from Khrushchev 
down, and the time-servers in the lit- 
erary salt mines continue to lambaste 
the book and its author, as a warning 
to others. For the rest, as Dudintsev 
himself remarks on page 405, “some- 
times even silence weighs in the 
scales.” 

The pathetic preface reflects not 
Lopatkin, the quixotically courageous 
hero of the fable, but the hateful 
Drozdov, who “always managed to 
dodge so as not to be hit” when blows 
were falling. Under Soviet conditions 
the boldest Lopatkin, alas, needs a 
dash of Drozdov to survive the afore- 
mentioned labor pains. 

The truth is that Dudintsev, though 
he shines by contrast with the moral 
drabness of his colleagues, is him- 
self no Lopatkin. Those who come to 
his book expecting an uninhibited 
and unambiguous exposure will be 
disappointed. The ruling party does 
not figure in the narrative—an af- 
front to the regime by calculated 
omission—but nowhere is there any 
open questioning of the essential 
Communist system and assumptions. 
Moreover, a puerile happy ending is 
tacked on to appease the censors. 

Perhaps the tipoff on Dudintsev’s 


| 





| 
understandable caution is in the veil | 


he draws on the 18 months his here 
spent in a Siberian labor camp. The 
tale of Lopatkin is told in fulsome de- 
tail, but this, its most tragic passage,\ 
is passed over in silence. Clearly thes 
author didn’t dare describe it. We are 
present when Lopatkin draws anf 
eight-year sentence on trumped-up 
charges—then don’t see him again 
until he reappears in Moscow a yeat| 
and a half later, his sentence having 
been commuted. ‘ 
Not by Bread Alone has been so 
widely described and discussed, long, 
before its American publication, that 
it is hardly necessary to rehearse its 
basic story in detail. A young and 
endlessly naive school teacher named( 
Lopatkin, in a forsaken Siberian 
town, having invented a machine for) 
the centrifugal casting of pipes, 
quickly finds himself at war with the 
whole industrial-scientific apparatus! 
in that field. 
Because an “important” engines 
politically well heeled, has developed 
a competing though obviously it- 
ferior machine, everyone from Droz 
dov, the director of the Siberian | 
plant, to ministers and academicians | 
in Moscow gangs up on the gautl, | 
half-starved inventor. Long years of 
frustration and penury follow {ot 
Lopatkin. He is maligned, ridiculed, 
deprived even of drawing paper, and 
finally robbed of his brain-child. 
A weaker man, or one with 
stronger instincts of self-preservatiol: 
would have made a deal with the 
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clique in power— it is offered to him 
repeatedly—but the elemental Lopat- 
kin has the stubbornness of the ob- 
sessed. To the power-hoarding bu- 
reaucrats he seems eccentric if not 
insane. But he refuses to compromise 
or surrender, sustained in his ordeal 
by the pure love of two women, one 
of them the idealistic young wife of 
Drozdov. 

The theme of the book, though 
never stated quite so explicitly, is 
Man vs. the State. The “lonely hero,” 
unwilling or by his nature unable to 
submerge himself in the mass, alarms 
the Organization Men: plant direc- 
tors, political and academic bureau- 
crats, prosecutors and judges, syco- 
phants and slogan-mongers. True, 
Lopatkin himself in the contrived 
ending wins out against them all, 
after long years of suffering. But an- 
other inventor, a secondary character 
evidently created to make the point, 
loses a similar battle and dies in ab- 
ject defeat. 

“You are truly a tragic figure, 
embodying within yourself a whole 
epoch which by now is irretrievably 
lost,” Drozdov tells Lopatkin. “You 
are a hero, but a solitary one... . 
The collective is superior to any in- 
dividual genius. . . . There is no capi- 
talist here to buy your ideas, and the 
people have no use for primitive pas- 
sions that jolt the economic routine.” 

As depicted by the novel, this col- 
lective is shabby, wasteful, greedily 
self-seeking and endlessly immoral. 
Under the cover of “state interests,” 
men and women “spin cocoons for 
themselves out of their own spittle.” 
They flatter superiors and terrorize 
inferiors. They betray friends, bam- 
boozle the glorified state, lie as a 
matter of course, deliberately frame 
an innocent man who threatens their 
comfort. And what comes through 
most sharply—though poor Dudint- 
sev has been forced to deny it—is 
that these are not merely “evil men,” 
such as exist in any society. They 
are the end-product, the very embodi- 
ment, of the Communist state. 

It is in the incidental intelligence, 
a scene or a remark or a character 
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revealing the feel and flavor of Soviet 
life, that the novel is most significant. 
We see school teachers forced to give 
high marks to the pampered children 
of powerful officials. We meet an en- 
gineer in the kombinat, one Sianov, 
whose large family barely manages 
to keep alive in a “dugout”—a win- 
dowless home carved out of a hillside 
—and it is no accident that this man 
is one of the few who helps Lopat- 
kin. We hear Drozdov confess to his 
wife that he is not yet a true Soviet 
man: “There are many weak spots 
in me, because I love life.” We watch 
the macabre episode in which re- 
spected and eminent industrialists 
agree to falsify records to conceal 
their mistakes, which cost the state 
a fortune. And in the end we note 
that the lesser officials are the scape- 
goats, while the top brass manage 
to get away with their crimes and 
corruptions. 

Inevitably the reader suspects that 
some of the language, whether in a 
character’s mouth or by the author, 
is Aesopian, conveying what cannot 
be asserted forthrightly. One of the 
conspirators, for instance, is con- 
signing Lopatkin’s notes and draw- 
ings to the fire. “I’ve noticed it al- 
ways happens like that,” he remarks, 
“books won’t burn unless they are 
torn to shreds.” Did Dudintsev fore- 
see how his book would be torn to 
shreds? And Lopatkin, in one of the 
meager allusions to his sojourn in 
the concentration camp, explains to 
Nadya Drozdov: “As you see, the 
words ‘deprivation of liberty’ are in- 
accurate. Whoever has learned to 
think cannot be completely deprived 
of liberty.” 

The value and the fascination of 
this novel, it must be said, are not 
primarily literary. It is at best a 
competent piece of work. The love 
scenes are bloodless and unconvinc- 
ing. The people have a puppet qual- 
ity. It is as a political and social 
document that it has stirred the im- 
agination of Soviet youth, and it is in 
the first place as such that it deserves 
to be widely read and pondered by 
the outside world. 








THE 
LIVING NOVEL 


A Symposium 
Edited by 


Granville Hicks 
The Contributors: 


Saul Bellow 

Paul Darcy Boles 
ohn Brooks 
Ralph Ellison 
Herbert Gold 
Mark Harris 
Wright Morris 
Flannery O’Connor 
Harvey Swados 
Jessamyn West 


Ten contemporary novelists dis- 
cuss the problems of their craft 
and answer critics who charge 
that fiction today is irresponsible 
and decadent. The results com- 
prise a hard-hitting confirmation 
of the vitality of the novel in our 
time. 


“To the public which reads and 
does not merely consume, his 
roster of contributors is a suffi- 
cient rebuttal in itself . . . They 
make a lively noise and I would 
like to hurl them broadcast at 
the readers who keep telling me 
... that ‘I never read fiction.’ ”’ 
—N.Y. World-Telegram and Sun 

$4.50 


THE FUTURE 
OF SOCIALISM 


By C. A. R. Crosland 


“. . . the first detailed account 
of right-wing Labor Party re- 
thinking. Crosland, university 
economist and Labor M. P. from 
1950 to 1955, is an important 
spokesman for a large segment 
of the party.” —The Nation 


“,.. a penetrating and provoca- 
tive new interpretation of the 
aims and ideas of democratic 
socialism . . . an outstanding 
contribution . . .” 

—The New Leader 


$7.00 
at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE; NEW YORK 11, N. Y, 
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The Poetry of 
Stephen Crane 


DANIEL G. HOFFMAN offers 
the first full analysis of Crane’s 
poetry. Seventeen poems are pub- 
lished for the first time. $5.00 


Louis Jouvet 
Man of the Theatre 


BETTINA LIEBOWITZ KNAPP. 
The first biography in English of 
the great French actor, director, 
and producer. Illustrated. $6.00 


The Theater in 
Soviet Russia 


NIKOLAI A. GORCHAKOV, a 
former director in the Russian 
theater, gives a first-hand account 
of an exciting period in theater 
history. Illustrated. $10.00 


Letters of a 
Russian Traveler 


N. M. KARAMZIN. Florence Jonas, 
translator. In 1789-90 a Russian 
nobleman toured Western Europe 
and recorded his travels in these 
letters. $5.00 


Prescription 
for Survival 


BROCK CHISHOLM warns that 
if we are to survive the Atomic 
Age, man must change funda- 
mentally. He specifies some of 
these changes. $2.50 


Heritage from Hamilton 


BROADUS MITCHELL draws the 
main episodes in the life of 
Hamilton and shows how his 
thinking has affected modern 
America. $3.75 


A History of the Dollar 


ARTHUR NUSSBAUM. A brief 
and engaging history of the Amer- 
ican monetary system. $4.50 


Report of the Special 
Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary 


UNITED NATIONS. “As _thor- 
oughgoing an answer as history 
will probably ever have.—Time 
Magazine. $2.0 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, New York 











The Wound and the Bow 


Art and Psychoanalysis. 
Ed. by William Phillips. 
Criterion. 552 pp. $8.50. 


THIS BOOK comes at an opportune 
moment, in two senses. First, the lit- 
erature bearing on the relation of art 
and neurosis is by now a large one 
and William Phillips has had no 
trouble in selecting from this body 
of writing by psychoanalyists and 
literary critics 26 essays almost all 
of which are of great interest. 

Second, we seem, under the pres- 
sure of political and moral chal- 
lenges, to be now passing out of a 
fairly extended period when alert 
readers and writers were by nature 
amateur psychiatrists and sociolo- 
gists, among other things. As Anatole 
Shub observed in an article called 
“Withdrawal and Return” (NL, June 
17), we have been through a period 
of introspection and concentrated in- 
vestigation during which we intensely 
“read the text’”—of literature and, as 
it were, of the self, of the family, and 
of the community. 

There is a tendency nowadays, 
perhaps only dimly discernible but 
truly heralding a change of attitude, 
to take again the large view, to think 
of life in terms of politics, cultural 
ideology and history. Although this 
change is all to the good, it already 
begins to involve a new and some- 
times thoughtless devaluation of psy- 
choanalysis and the psychoanalytic 
study of art and literature. Phillips’s 
book serves to remind us that we 
have not got “beyond” psychoanaly- 
sis. Of course, many people have still 
not got to it. And Phillips is right 
to see his book as an obstacle in the 
perennial stream of opinion which 
believes the importance of art to be 
its “wholesomeness” and “healthful- 
ness” and which seeks merely for 
“personal tranquility and social ad- 
justment,” and so regards psycho- 
analysis and its approach to litera- 
ture as dangerously disruptive. 


Reviewed by Richard Chase 


Visiting professor of criticism, 
Indiana University 


Not that any of the writers whose 


essays are collected in this book has * 


finally determined the relation of art 
and neurosis. But there are interest- 
ing speculative pieces on this general 
problem by analysts such as Ernst 
Kris, Henry Lowenfeld and Franz 
Alexander. Phillips’s own formula- 
tion makes a good starting point. In 
speaking of Swift and Kafka, he 
suggests that “their neurotic impres- 
sions of the world coincided with im- 
pressions that were not neurotic and 
served to organize and energize the 
latter.” 

The question to what extent the 
artist’s neurosis is the source of his 
genius and the question of whether 
we can distinguish between the neu- 
rosis of the artist and that of the 
businessman or engineer are raised 
and differing answers suggested by 
several of the literary critics whose 
essays are reprinted in this volume— 
see “Art and Neurosis” by Lionel 
Trilling, “Art and Anxiety” by R. G. 
Davis, and “Writers and Madness” 
by William Barrett. Whatever may be 
the truth in these difficult matters, the 
most illuminating criticism has been 
written on the assumption that the 
artist’s power issues in some sense 
from his neurosis and that this neu- 
rosis either is, or he makes it, unique. 
See Edmund Wilson’s “Philoctetes: 
The Wound and the Bow,” Fritz Wit- 
tels’s “Heinrich von Kleist,” Phyllis 
Greenacre’s “Jonathan Swift,” Freud’s 
“Dostoyevsky and Parricide,” and 
Saul Rosenzweig’s “The Ghost of 
Henry James.” 

Art and Psychoanalysis contains 
other pieces on this and related prob- 
lems by Selma Fraiberg, Erich Fromm, 
Ernest Jones, Theodor Reik, William 
Empson, Simon O. Lesser, Nathan 
Leites, Otto Rank, Geza Roheim, 
Thomas Mann, Kenneth Burke, Leslie 
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Quality paperbounds of distinction 
} for life-long enjoyment— 
durable, reasonably priced 


VIKING COMPASS BOOKS 








THE LONG VALLEY THE BIOLOGY OF THE SPIRIT 
‘ by John Steinbeck $1.25 by Edmund W. Sinnott $.95 
; A CANDLE FOR ST. JUDE LIE DOWN IN DARKNESS 
by Rumer Godden $.95 by William Styron $1.25 
THE CHALLENGE OF MAN’S FUTURE THE QUIET AMERICAN 
by Harrison Brown $1.25 by Graham Greene $.95 
EXILE’S RETURN HERMAN MELVILLE: A CRITICAL 
' by Malcolm Cowley $1.25 BIOGRAPHY _ by Newton Arvin $1.25 
( PHILOSOPHER’S HOLIDAY COLLECTED POEMS OF 
by Irwin Edman = $.95 JAMES JOYCE — $.95 
THE VICTIM THE UNQUIET GRAVE: A WORD CYCLE 
by Saul Bellow $1.25 BY PALINURUS = (Cyril Connolly) $.95 
THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE LOSER TAKES ALL 
by George Gamow $1.25 by Graham Greene $.95 
4 BRIGHTON ROCK A SPORTSMAN’S NOTEBOOK 
by Graham Greene $1.25 by Ivan Turgenev $1.45 
| A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A TWELVE AGAINST THE GODS: THE STORY 
} YOUNG MAN by James Joyce $.95 OFADVENTURE by WilliamBolitho $1.45 
f THE LOVE LETTERS OF PHYLLIS ETRUSCAN PLACES 
| McGINLEY _ $.95 by D. H. Lawrence $1.25 
KAMONGO _ by Homer W. Smith $.95 NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: A CRITICAL 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE BIOGRAPHY _ by Mark Van Doren $1.25 
by Franz Werfel $1.45 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS 
ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM AND POETICS _ $1.25 
{ by Stefan Zweig $.95 THE MOTH AND THE STAR: 
AN EPISODE OF SPARROWS A BIOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 
by Rumer Godden $1.25 by Aileen Pippett $1.45 
@ HART CRANE, THE LIFE OF AN DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA 
AMERICAN POET by Philip Horton $1.25 by John Malcolm Brinnin $1.45 
BYRON IN ITALY THE CRAFT OF FICTION 
by Peter Quennell $1.25 by Percy Lubbock $1.25 


| VIKING 
PAPERBOUND PORTABLES 





' $1.25 each $1.45 each 
Dorothy Parker Greek Reader Shakespeare 
| Walt Whitman Plato Irish Reader 
Oscar Wilde Voltaire Mark Twain 
Rabelais Sherwood Anderson Blake 
Elizabethan Reader Milton Dante 
\ D. H. Lawrence Medieval Reader Henry James 
( Chekhov Chaucer Johnson & Boswell 
| Swift Gibbon Cervantes 
Hawthorne World Bible Emerson 
Steinbeck Matthew Arnold Poe 
Thoreau 
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THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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Fiedler and Stanley Edgar Hyman. 

Dr. Rosenzweig’s essay on Henry 
James strikes one on rereading as a 
model of critical writing in every 
way. (The one or two factual mis- 
takes he makes in speaking of the 
James canon do not at all affect the 
validity of his argument.) This essay 
avoids the rather gruesome jargon 
and pedantic English that creep into 
some of the other pieces. And Dr. 


Rosenzweig always seems to know 
how deeply and literally to apply the 
Freudian analysis to James in order 
to come up with the most illuminating 
and convincing results. He gives us a 
true and coherent portrait of the 
writer and his works. He is not, like 
Geoffrey Gorer in “The Myth of Jane 
Austen,” merely abstract and super- 
ficial; nor does he go in for the 
exhaustively literal reading of dream 


symbols that we find in Marie Bona. 
parte’s “Poe and the Function of 
Literature,” which reminds one 
much of the excesses of medieval and 
Alexandrian allegorizers. From ¢& 
says like Rosenzweig’s it must finally } 
be apparent, to any who still doubt 
or who doubt anew, that the Freudian 
study of writers and of literature isa |} 
creative form of criticism, an accred. ! 


ited part of modern thought. ) 





The Prodigious James Agee 


A Death in the Family. 
By James Agee. 
McDowell, Obolensky. 339 pp. $3.95. 


James AGEE died in May 1955 at 
the age of 45. His death was a great 
loss and grief to those who had 
known hin, including myself (though 
I knew him only intermittently). But 
to me, at least, it was not exactly a 
shock. Agee lived with a life-con- 
suming sort of intensity. In the 
circles he frequented, everyone was 
pretty intense. They smoked, drank, 
talked, sat up late, wandered around 
the Village looking for company, 
dreamed of greatness, fought off ster- 
ility—just as he did. But it was more 
or less understood at the time that 
Agee was special. There was a unique 
power in him just as there was a 
unique beauty in his voice, eyes and 
hands. 

His intensity was different from 
that of others we knew. He smoked 
and drank as if to appease an ele- 
mental hunger rather than to satisfy 










The hilarious and nostal- 
ic best seller that The 
ew Yorker calls ‘‘A 

classic evocation . ... of 

childhood...” 7th print- 
ing — 91,000 copies. 
$2.95 
“Where Did 
You Go?” 
“Out.” 
“What Did 
You Do?” 
“Nothing.” f 
By Robert Paul Smith § 
& NORTON & 
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Reviewed by F. W. Dupee 


Author, “Henry James”; professor 
of literature, Columbia University 


a nervous craving. His talk was a sort 
of rite. Rarely a monologue, it was 
most often, and quite literally, téte-a- 
téte. At parties, among the swirling 
ranks, he liked to put his head to- 
gether with some other sympathetic 
head, nodding emphatically all the 
time they talked, while he sliced, 
carved and scooped words out of the 
air with his hands. The subject was 
usually not some matter of general 
opinion but a particular thing: a Rus- 
sian movie, FDR’s oratory, an episode 
in Hawthorne or Joyce. The method 
was passionately analytical, the 
purpose was praise. Let us now praise 
famous men. Argument was a false 
note in these confrontations, although 
it sometimes cropped up and he was 
capable of rage, hard and soft at the 
same time, stone and moss. “Men of 
letters are death, just death,” he 
muttered in the course of a long dis- 
pute I once had with him about some 
such writer—was it Gide or Mann? 

Mostly, though, he didn’t dispute 
what you said; he refined on it. “Do 
you remember, Jim, how Edward G. 
Robinson gets shot down at the end 
of Little Caesar?” “Behind the bill- 
boards, yes,” Agee would reply, with 
slow meditative ecstasy; and then he 
would go on to recreate the whole 
scene in amazing detail: the lighting 
of it, the sound made by the bullets 
in the empty night, the helpless death 





emf 


slump of the lonely little gangster, | 
“Little Caesar he was—Charlie Chap. | 
lin turned criminal.” (Something like 
that.) t 
The topic was seldom abandoned 
until it had been thoroughly treated. 
Meanwhile, your place as Agee’s in- 
terlocutor had probably been taken 
by other individuals in succession: ¢ 
There were always eager candidates 
At last the party would have disinte 
grated—the aggrieved drunks have 
slouched out, the political-minded 
have marched off in groups, still de 
bating—and there at 2 A.M. would be 
Agee with one interlocutor and two 
or three determined listeners, seated 
firmly in his chair, consuming the 
last of the host’s last bottle, ducking 
his head, shaping his words with his 
hands, exhausting the topic, exhaust’ 
ing his insatiable listeners, exhaust 
ing himself. 
“Agee is a genius,” a womal 
writer of decided opinions once at 
nounced to a group of us. “Our only 
genius,” she added, looking hard # 
us. But “genius” is one of thov 
classifying words he resented. Ani 
if he was a genius, it was in som 
sense a captive genius. He was ! 
captive of the Luce publications, fo! 
which he worked during long years 
He was also the captive of an ideo 
logical age, in which he shone by 
contrast. Was he too comfortably ur 
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vomfortable in this position, occa- 
sionally snarling at his keepers but 
still accepting the ration of money 
or admiration they tossed into his 
cage, still on exhibit? 

He had the sort of temperament 
which would have made him a great 
writer if he had been born just a 
little earlier. He belonged to the time 
of Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Cummings, Edmund Wilson. His own 
generation—it was to some extent 
mine as well—was as literary and 
ambitious as the older one. Agee, in 
particular, was very ambitious. But 
the younger ones seemed to lack the 
drive, the professional finesse, of the 
older ones. They tended to become 
something quite different: profes- 
sional _revolutionists, | Freudians, 
Thomists, Southerners, journalists, 
critics, teachers. The authority which 
the older generation found in its lit- 
erary talent, these others found in 
systems of thought, political parties, 
business organizations, educational 
and other institutions, the examples 
of famous men. Yes, Agee’s habit of 
praise, the piety that distinguished 
him from the reformist rancor of oth- 
ers, partly turned him inside out, too. 
It feasted to a considerable extent on 
what had been: his own past, the 
South’s past, the past of art. As I 
make it out from his conversations 
and writings, his main struggle was 
to recapture a creativity which he 
associated with Joyce, Griffith, Chap- 
lin and others. He labored to repos- 
sess a world that had been triumph- 
antly realized by the modern masters. 

If this is true, it helps to account 
for his piecemeal production as a 
writer, his occasional imitativeness 
and sentimentality, his difficulty in 
concentrating his mind on anything 
so definite as a story. Like Proust, he 
could only have fully realized himself 
in some super-work; but his Remem- 
brance of Things Past remained un- 
written. 

What Agee did accomplish, be- 
tween his movie reviews (which 
ought to be collected), his discursive 
but brilliant Let Us Now Praise Fa- 
mous Men, his over-written but mov- 
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ing short novel The Morning Watch, 
was magnificent, even though it seems 
fragmentary. I have space here to 
speak only of his posthumous novel, 
A Death in the Family. 

As the publishers make clear in a 
note, the novel had to be assembled 
from a lot of manuscript left by the 
author when he died. The general 
subject is clear enough: the sudden 
death of a father and the conse- 
quences of it to his family, especially 
his son. This central event, as well 
as the events immediately preceding 
it and immediately following from it, 
are accounted for in several chapters 
which appear finished. But there are 
six additional chapters, each more or 
less complete in itself, which deal 
with the same family, the same boy, 
but do not seem either to presuppose 
or to anticipate the father’s death. 
These chapters the editors have 
placed as best they could, printing 
them in italics. They have also in- 
cluded as a prelude a prose poem, 
“Knoxville: Summer 1915,” which 
Agee published in Partisan Review 
twenty years ago. 

A Death in the Family is, there- 
fore, far from being a finished whole 
and it probably can’t be understood 
or judged as such. It is, however, 
very wonderful in most of its parts. 











| Adlai E. Stevenson 


THE NEW AMERICA 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris, John Bartlow 
Martin and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
With an introduction by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
and Seymour E. Harris 


“The New America, which is the name Adlai Stevenson gives to 
his program, raises questions and makes proposals for the great 
issues which face the American people and the world today. 
These questions and the issues they deal with must and will be 
answered by the American people. This book will be widely read 
and will be well thumbed by men who will come back to it often 
as the debate goes on and one by one solutions are reached for 
the great problems with which Adlai Stevenson deals in this 
book. Americans had better read it.” 


The jeweled prose that Agee some- 
times resorted to elsewhere is occa- 
sionally, and disconcertingly, present 
here, too. There are also pages— 
including one that tries to render the 
noise of an auto starting—which 
sound too much like pages in Ulys- 
ses. 

For the most part, however, the 
writing is in the colloquial Mark 
Twain tradition, which seems to come 
most naturally to Agee and which he 
makes fully his own, adding a certain 
richness of language and rhythm. An 
account of the family’s visit to an 
ancient relative in the hills is in this 
style and seems classic. So does the 
episode in which the son, Rufus, is 
bought a fancy cap by his aunt. He 
is essential boy and she is essential 
aunt and the cap is essential cap. As 
to the central subject, Agee renders 
the sheer shock of the death better 
than he renders any deeper realiza- 
tions and consequences of it. Prob- 
ably he would have gotten around to 
these: They seem to be assumed in 
The Morning Watch, which is about 
a similarly fatherless boy at a later 
stage of his development. A Death in 
the Family is incomplete, but it is 
full of prodigious moments and con- 
firms one’s memories of the pro- 
digious individual who wrote it. 





THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
At all bookstores ¢ $4.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
A Testament 


The world’s greatest architect, in his first 
completely new book in ten years, gives 
us at last his own story of a lifetime of 
experience, distilling the essence of his 
eventful life and his work in a book of 
unprecedented range and fascination— 
from his childhood to the present day. 
This widely hailed book is illustrated 
with 210 photographs, plans, original 
drawings (many never before published) 
from 1888 up to masterpieces conceived 
this year—and a foldout 4 pages high of 
Mr. Wright’s presentation of his MILE- 
HIGH Skyscraper. 9%" x 12%" 


$12.50 
LEONARD FEATHER 


The Book of Jazz: 


A Guide to the Entire Field 


The author of the famous ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF JAZZ series has now written 
a layman’s guide to jazz in all its phases: 
its nature, sources, instruments, sounds, 
performers and its future. Among its 
many revealing sections are: Foreword 
by John “Dizzy” Gillespie; “The Anatomy 
of Improvisation” with the solos of 15 
great jazz men scored for the first time; 
“Jazz and Race” and chapters which 
shed new light on the origins of jazz. 


$3.95 
at your bookseller or from 


HORIZON PRESS INC. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 36 











Will China be the most 
important country in the 
world in 20 years? 


600 MILLION 
CHINESE 


By Robert Guillain 


Robert Guillain’s swift, 
searching first hand report 
from behind the bamboo cur- 
tain reveals the awesome 
changes taking place today 
in Red China: the vast indus- 
trialization, the technologi- 
cal upheavals, the effects of 
years of mass brainwashing, 
the influence of the Soviets 
and the systematic annihila- 
tion of individuality. The ob- 
jectivity and full documenta- 
tion of this book make it the 
most valuable work on New 
China yet published — vital 
and absorbing reading. 














$5.00 at all bookstores, or from 


CRITERION BOOKS, INC. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

















Yale Man as Revolutionist 


The Memoirs of a Revolutionist. 
By Dwight Macdonald. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 376 pp. $4.75. 


Dwicut MACDONALD made his po- 
litical debut in 1937 by writing a 
five-page letter to the New Republic 
protesting Malcolm Cowley’s pusil- 
lanimous review of the official tran- 
scripts of the Moscow trials; after 
considerable haggling, the New Re- 
public printed one-third of the letter. 
Earlier, he had formed an exclusive 
club at Phillips Exeter Academy un- 
der the revolutionary motto of Pour 
Epater les Bourgeois. Following un- 
eventful, non-revolutionary years at 
Yale, he worked briefly, during the 
opening of the Depression, at Macy’s 
as a member of its Executive Train- 
ing Squad—in reaction to which, I 
suppose, he acquired the habit of 
wearing the loud pink-and-black 
striped shirts he now sports—and 
subsequently, like Jacob for Laban, 
he worked seven years on Fortune. 

For two years, Macdonald was a 
Trotskyite, making his exit from or- 
ganized politics in 1940 when the 
Shachtmanites printed only 4,000 
words of a 30,000-word study char- 
acterizing Nazi society as a new 
social form, that of bureaucratic col- 
lectivism. Writing an 8,000-word 
letter to the Political Committee, 
Macdonald made as a “minimum de- 
mand” for his continued collabora- 
tion the publication of an additional 
4,000 words of his article. When the 
committee collectively and bureau- 
cratically refused, he resigned. Re- 
flecting on the incident, he declared 
that the party was not seriously 
“engaged in politics, but in meta- 
politics.” More seriously, it would 
seem to have been micro-politics. 

Macdonald now concentrated his 
attention on Partisan Review, but 
resigned in 1943 when his pacifism 
led to growing disagreement with 
his co-editors. In 1944, Macdonald 
founded his monthly, later quarterly, 


Reviewed by Daniel Bell 


Labor editor, “Fortune”; 
editor, “The New American Right” 


periodical, Politics, an extraordinary 
achievement in personal journalism. 


In 1949, exhausted by these efforts, 


Macdonald surrendered Politics and . 


politics, and turned to the genteel 
pastures of the New Yorker. 
This, then, is the career which un- 


folds in the lead essay of The Mem. - 


oirs of a Revolutionist. These “mem- 
oirs,” subtitled “Essays in Political 
Criticism,” are not, apart from the 
introductory essay, autobiographical 
or reflective. They are, fifty selec- 
tions in all, apergus, editorials, re- 
views, the majority of them from 
Politics, the shorter and often insub- 
stantial chips from the writer’s block. 
The book does not contain Macdon- 
ald’s most celebrated essay, on Popu- 
lar Culture, or his most ambitious, 
“The Root Is Man,” or (except for 
the profile of the latter-day Francis- 
can, Dorothy Day) any ot the longer 
pieces from the New Yorker—e.g., 
the demolition of Mortimer Adler's 
Syntopicon, the do-it-yourself craze, 
etc. 

And yet, these causettes reveal 
Macdonald at his best—lively, witty, 
versatile—and at his worst—sardonic, 
superior, irritating. Macdonald is 
what may be called “an inconstant 
dogmatist.” At any particular mo- 
ment, he is completely cccksure of 
his position and unmerciful to an 
opponent. (When he is doing a liter- 
ary demolition job, of which he is a 
master, woe to the writer who uses 
clumsy metaphors or commits styl- 
istic gaucheries.) But then, like Heis- 
enberg’s particle, he is off in the next 
historical moment on a new, erratic 
tack, and often as dogmatic in the 
new stance as in the old. 

There are several—saving—rea 
sons why one is not annoyed at these 
inconstancies (apart from the grace 
of Macdonald’s own good humor and 
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his willingness to laugh at his own 
faults). Macdonald is a journalist- 
cum-intellectual, not a social scientist 
or a philosopher. The intellectual 
takes his self as a starting point, and 
relates the world to his own sensibili- 
ties; the scientist accepts an existing 
field of knowledge, and seeks to map 
out the unexplored terrain. The im- 
pulse of the journalist is to be novel, 
yet relate his curiosities to the urgen- 
cies of the moment; the philosopher 
seeks what he conceives to be true, 
regardless of the moment. The chang- 
ing nature of experience, thus, always 
seduces the intellectual. There is a 
second reason: Macdonald, tempera- 
mentally, is not really interested in 
ideas but in moral postures, and his 
is a constant search for inconstant 
verities. 

These impulses, plus a remarkable 
devotion to his craft, did lead him 
for a moment to a unique place in 
American intellectual history. For 
when we come to look more closely 
at the Forties, as our curiosities are 
now turned to the earlier decades, we 
may see that Politics was the only 
magazine that was aware, and insist- 
ently kept calling attention to, 
changes that were taking place in 
moral temper, the depths of which 
we still incompletely realize. The 
singular theme of Politics was the 
event of depersonalization: the deni- 
gration of the individual through the 
impersonality of killing; the role of 
terror and extreme situations; how 
things happen to people and people 
became “things,” the turning of so- 
ciety into a mechanism. The theme 
of depersonalization has now been 
made abstract and objectified, almost 
a literary commodity, by existential- 
ism, Tillich’s theology, and the popu- 
lar sociology of the mass society. But 
in Politics it was there, palpable, in 
concrete detail, and illustrated in the 
ways in which individuals lost their 
human-ness. 

The best essays in the book, un- 
fortunately only a fifth of the total, 
are those written during the war 
when Macdonald, with his remark- 
able eye for telling detail, illuminated 
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the psychology of killing, the pathetic 
attempts to expiate guilt, the mock 
bravado of war, etc. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary article that Politics 
ever published was the abridgement 
of Bruno Bettelheim’s account, from 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, on “Behavior in Extreme 
Situations.” The sense of fear which 
it evoked arose not from the descrip- 
tions of sadism in the concentration 
camps, but the horrifying awareness 
that a victim, out of the deep, infan- 
tile, regressive aspects in one’s own 
nature, would willingly take on the 
hideous mask, stance and code of 
the brutes. Whatever we have heard 
subsequently about confessions, brain- 
washing and the like hardly matched 
the awesome revelation of those first 
disclosures. 

Macdonald was more sensitive to 
these concerns because, as a pacifist, 
he was more alive to and horrified by 
these changes than those who justi- 
fied the war; he was also influenced 
by Nicola Chiaramonte, “European” 
and other refugees who had first- 
hand contact with these sickening 
events. Yet, more fundamentally, this 
awareness derived from a singular 
innocence about politics. 

One of the forgotten accusations 
that Ortega y Gasset brought against 
liberalism, as Mrs. Judith Shklar re- 
minds us in her interesting book 
After Utopia, is that it forgot the 
violence inherent in politics. Ortega’s 
indictment derived from the liberal’s 
inability to understand the “fierce na- 
ture of the State,” which, owing to 
the Hobbesian need to maintain or- 
der, must rule by threat against all. 
(And it followed for him that all 
political activity was degrading, espe- 
cially for the intellectual, whose voca- 
tion, the desire for truth, brought him 
into opposition to the politician, with 
his need for expediency, compromise 
and myths. ) 

Macdonald’s horrifying realization, 
his fall from innocence, was that vio- 
lence—and the drive for domination 
—was a craving in man, and, follow- 
ing Hannah Arendt, that modern so- 
ciety had become a bureaucratized 
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apparatus for periodically, and neces- 
sarily, evoking and suppressing such 
violence. And, since the indictment 
of innocence could be leveled against 
radicalism as well, politics—and 
Politics—had to come to an end. 
There remains the difficult ques- 
tion—far beyond the scope of this 
review—of how true such a theory 
is. These are conceptions which de- 
rive from “heroic” and ultimately ro- 





mantic images of life and man’s 
place in it. To see politics on the 
more mundane—and civil—level of 
reconciling diverse interests may be 
naive. But this has been the British 
experience, and, McCarthy apart, that 
of America, too. We do not live “at 
extremes” (and when we do, as in 
popular culture, this represents vi- 
carious violence, not real experience, 
and perhaps a useful displacement). 


Apart from the apathy of the f 
Fifties, one reason, perhaps, 

Politics could not last is that it dyey) 
essentially from alien experiengy! 
Is the fabric of American life stroy 
enough to resist such rents ag 
curred in Europe? Did the war realy 
leave us unmarked? It is the merit gf 
Dwight Macdonald’s Memoirs tha} 
he forces us once again to coal 
such desperate questions. 





In Defense of the Novel 


The Living Novel. 
Ed. by Granville Hicks. 
Macmillan. 230 pp. $4.50. 


“‘Oun, IT Is only a novel,” Jane 
Austen has a young lady in North- 
anger Abbey say, laying down her 
book “with affected indifference or 
momentary shame.” This attitude has 
prevailed generally, even among the 
well informed and intelligent. Few 
American periodicals treat novels 
much more seriously than Jane Aus- 
ten’s character; novels are back-page 
stuff, read and written about as 
though they were faintly superior 
comic books. Most periodicals deal 
at length with only bad or mediocre 
best-sellers, which are praised far 
beyond whatever merit they may 
have. The “intellectual” counterparts 
of Jane Austen’s young lady are 
those who sneer eruditely at any 
novel that is not currently rated near 
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the top on the literary stock ex- 
change. They are persuaders not to 
read the serious creative work they 
enjoy deprecating with supercilious 
wit. 

The enemies of the novel are so 
many that it seems a marvel that it 
lives. But it does, as Granville Hicks’s 
admirable symposium demonstrates 
vividly, because there are always nov- 
elists and good readers who agree 
with Jane Austen’s comment on her 
silly lady’s taste. In the novel, all 
one finds is work “in which the great- 
est powers of the mind are displayed, 
in which the most thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature, the happiest 
delineations of its varieties, the live- 
liest effusions of wit and humor, are 
conveyed to the world in the best- 
chosen language.” 

The novelists Granville Hicks in- 
cludes in his symposium are good, 
dedicated, not very widely read by 
the too common reader who equates 
fiction and euphoria, not very high- 
ly praised by the critics who prefer 
a display of erudition to an intelli- 
gent evaluation of the novelist or his 
work. All of them have insight and 
the craft to communicate it; all of 
them are young as novelists go (be- 
tween 32 and 47) ; all of them are or 
will be read by the readers and critics 
who are curious rather than arro- 
gant, who are against high- and low- 


brow conformity, who know that the| 
novel must live. The best-known con | 
tributors to The Living Novel ar 
Saul Bellow and Wright Morris, both 
of whom took a long time getting rec-/ 
ognized, neither of whom is rich. In 
different and excellent ways, the oth- 
ers deserve recognition and enough 
popularity to enable them to devote! 
themselves entirely to writing: Pauly 
Darcy Boles, John Brooks, Ralph 
Ellison, Herbert Gold, Mark Harris, ; 
Flannery O’Connor, Harvey Swades, 
Jessamyn West. Others could have 
been included, but these ten speak 
representatively. If you read what 
they have to say about the a 
you'll want to read their novels be 
cause you'll be convinced that to real 
them will help you to live well your 
self. | 
All of these novelists are aware 0! 
the complexities that we, as individu 
als and members of society, must face 
to survive. Silly like us, hurt into 
speaking out, they write so well thd 
they make us see our imperfection 
and our chance to partially overcom 
them, to make ourselves and our sf 
ciety better. This they all do withot! ) 
climbing a pulpit or waving 4! 
country’s or system’s flag. Which i 
the best novelist, which says most él’ 
quently what the living novel is ani 
should be, I refuse to say. They voit 
different ways of happening in df 
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ferent kinds of eloquence. They ex- 
vite, suggest, surmise, illuminate. 
Articulate and alive they speak to us, 
whether we listen or not. For them, 
novel-writing is a way of life and an 
act of faith. Probably they would not 
like the designation, certainly they 
could not accept sanctification with- 
out skepticism, but they are, along 
with all the others who insist on writ- 
ing perceptively and well, like the 
saints. 

“At its best, the art of the novel 
tells us more than we can find out 
elsewhere about love and death,” says 
one of them. (I do not name those I 
quote, because I believe that to do so 
would emphasize their differences of 
opinion, and I want to stress their 
agreements about the novel as a liv- 
ing force.) To those who think lives 
of uncomprehending desperation best, 
this may sound trite or horrifying; it 
will not to those who will to live well. 
The serious novel, which is never 
smug or solemn, is always (though 
inevitably embedded in the time in 
which it is written) “an impulse to 
shake off the time’s mud and fly up 
to the universal.” Sputnik is not as 
important as learning to understand 


the men who recurrently make, 
fear and are proud of Sputnik or its 
equivalents. 


The novel says “no” to chaos, the 
crisis of this moment only; it affirms, 
but does so unglibly. It aims at ma- 
turity in men and nations. “The nov- 
elist must reach for the grown-up” 
—and help to make him. He must 
write for all readers. as far as he can, 
never forgetting that he cannot write 
merely to please. He must write as 
he must, reach as deep as he can, not 
ignoring the many, not pandering to 
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the “élite” who might help him with 
his career. He dare not write for the 
denominator that is too common, 
though he should not sneer at the 
possibilities of any man. The reader 
must be lured up, not the writer 
down. The novelist must try for a 
public that “will work as goddam 
hard as we work who write,” and 
hope it will grow increasingly large. 

For those who think novels should 
be substitute tranquilizers, what I 
have just summarized may confirm 
their suspicion that novelists are 
snobs in love with their own singular- 
ity, that they have nothing to say of 
consequence to most of us. They are 
wrong. Novelists of quality, like the 
equally important and more under- 
estimated poets, of course make mis- 
takes in seeing and in writing of what 
they see. But they have known when 
catastrophes were coming and under- 
stood what makes them more fre- 
quently than politicians, economists 
and newscasters. No good writer 
thinks change is progress, that a deep 
freeze in every kitchen is the Ameri- 
can Way of Life; he never ignores 
either permanence or change. The 
good novelists—all of those included 
in The Living Novel—did or might 
have predicted Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Munich, Korea, Hungary because 
they know both man by himself and 
man in society. Also, they know that 
the flexing of muscles is futile, dan- 
gerous exercise on both sides of the 
Curtain which no poet or novelist 
would ever have drawn. 

Read these novelists on the novel; 
read their books, too. If you don’t 
know it already, you'll discover that 
the good novelist, unlike most jour- 
nalists and like most poets, is never 
immobilized by a worship of the im- 
mediate. He is pious and cannibal- 
istic. He absorbs the past, lives the 
present, hopes for the future. He is 
never anti-egghead, pompously intel- 
lectual, wilfully lowbrow. Christian 
or agnostic, he is a humanist always. 
He has to dislike—he never hates— 
those who show an “ugly correlation 
between our unparalleled prosperity 
and the stridency” that demands a 


“literature that shows us the joy of 
life.” Even if it means that subsig. 
ence is all he can earn, he opposes all 
cultural directives that ask novelists 
to be as submissive as most Broad. 
way playwrights. Novelists feel it to 
be their dangerous joy and duty to 
diagnose—dramatically and without 
dogmatism—the sicknesses that, rec. 
ognized, might bring health; they] 
never pretend that their artistic diag. 
nosis is the only one. They say what.) 
they know, affirm when they can, 
never dodge. No more than James or 
Cervantes do they cower before what 
skilled craft must present honestly in 
all its perplexing multiplicity. 

The good novelists presented in 
The Living Novel never pretend or 
tell us exactly how. They believe in 
and make manifest the self-knowledge 
that precedes the knowledge of oth- ¢ 
ers. They believe that “openness, per- { 
sisted in, destroys hate,” that they ; 
can maintain an openness that is like | 
love, by their books help readers to 
understand rather than hate. This is 
not wishy-washiness or inert pacifism 
unless love is that, too. ) 

It is good that Granville Hicks, a 
fine novelist and critic, has chosen 
the “young” and uncanonized to { 
speak about the novel that lives. 
Those he has selected are better quali- 
fied to speak than all but two on the 
current best-seller lists. I have my 
preferences among them, but all I 
think I need say now is that they 
speak, every one of them, as separate 
persons who believe that the novel 
lives; indeed, they prove that it does 
and that it gives living space for those 
who believe in comprehension and 
love and do not deny each other the 
right to disagree. Hicks’s last sentence 
in his afterword is a fundamental 
evaluation of these novelists’ concur- 
rence with critics, like Hicks, who 
watch alertly for the new that is 
good: “Whatever else may be expend: 
able in contemporary American life, 
the serious novel isn’t.” I would even 
go so far as to say that the life of the 
living novel is less expendable than | 
a good economy or an impregnable — 
defense, here or anywhere. 
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HOWARD FAST 
THE NAKED GOD 


The Writer and the Communist Party 


A major political and human docu- 
ment—the absorbing and anguished 
story of Fast’s 13 years as the one 
eloquent American spokesman for Com- 
munism. This book, marking his final 
defection from the Party, dramatizes 
the inevitable clash between the writer, 
necessarily seeking truth, and the dog- 
matic Party, which must mask it. $3.50 


MELVIN LASKY, Ed. 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 
A White Book 


The book on the October uprising, the 
most complete and authentic history to 
date. Includes on-the-spot broadcasts, 
eyewitness accounts, reactions in the 
world press, public statements by gov- 
ernment officials, many documents never 
before published. The New York Times 
said, “It is better even than the 
superb UN report.” $5.00 


BERNARD S. MEYERS 
THE GERMAN EXPRESSIONISTS 


A Generation in Revolt 


A sweeping survey by one of America’s 
most eminent art historians; the most 
richly illustrated and significant work 
ever published on the subject, it was 
the sensation of the recent Frankfurt 
Book Fair. 36 color plates, 64 gravure 
plates, 174 halftones, 90 line cuts. 
9%” x 11”. A Seven Arts Book Society 
selection. $15.00 
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ROBERT MAILLARD 
PICASSO 


The most enthusiastically discussed art 
book of 1956, this is an almost in- 
credible value. Beautiful reproductions 
of the artist’s work are closely in- 
tegrated with biographical and critical 
texts. 75 superb 6-color plates, 375 
black-and-white drawings. $5.75 





MILOVAN DJILAS 
THE NEW CLASS 


An Analysis of the Communist System 


The most widely discussed political 
book in recent history by the onetime 
Vice-President of Yugoslavia. The book 
has been featured in every major news- 
paper in the Free World (serialized in 
more than 80), where it is hailed as 
the “Anti-Communist Manifesto”. 32 
translation rights sold; Book-of-the- 
Month Club November alternate. $3.95 





HOWARD HARTOG, Ed. 
EUROPEAN MUSIC IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Thirteen outstanding critics and music- 
ologists, writing expressly for this 
volume, take stock of today’s vital new 
music. Starting with Bartok, Stravinsky, 
Hindemith and Schoenberg—the pio- 
neers of a revolution—this book sets 
the new works and experiments within 
a proper historical perspective. $7.50 





WALTER ERBEN 
MARC CHAGALL 


Chagall’s life and work presented side 
by side, demonstrating how the artist 
developed and drew inspiration and 
wisdom from experience, and how he 
adopted and rejected styles, yet always 
retained his own inner world of truth. 
An exceptionally sensitive and beauti- 
fully produced work. 12 color plates, 70 
full-page illustrations. 8°4” x 10%”. 

$7.50 


GUALTIERI DI SAN LAZZARO 
KLEE 


Companion volume to Picasso in the 
series which has been called a revolu- 
tion in art book publishing, this charm- 
ing and beautiful book contains a com- 
prehensive biographical, critical, and 
descriptive text. 360 reproductions of 
great fidelity, 80 of them in full color, 
make this book too a sensational value. 

$5.75 
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Mouse and man, worm and wasp, pig and protozoa— 
these are some of the twenty-eight living things used 
in the American Cancer Society’s nation-wide 
research program. 

Scientists rely most — in 189 projects — on man; 
next comes the mouse — in 139 studies — and there 
is even a honeybee helping one scientist in his search 
for facts that may save the quarter of a million 
Americans now dying each year of cancer. 

Many organisms. Many laboratories. Many hun- 
dreds of scientists. Together they make up a balanced 
program of research with freedom and flexibility, 
reaching across the country and across scientific 





disciplines, to tap the best minds and the best ideas. | 


From these twenty-eight organisms science is get- 
ting facts that may save more lives tomorrow. But 
what of today? What of you? 


With early diagnosis, half of those with cancer can : 


now be cured if treated promptly. If you have cancer, 


you may well be saved — but only if you give your | 


doctor a chance. Go to him for an annual health 
checkup . . . not because you feel ill, but because you 
feel good and want to stay that way. 

The worm and the wasp, the pig and the protozoa 
will provide the answers for tomorrow: for today, 
see your family doctor. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





PRAGMATISM 


Martin Gardner’s recollection (“Dear Edi- 
tor,” November 18) is correct. I did object to 
the technique of “conversion by definition” in 
a discussion with Reinhold Niebuhr. (The 
phrase, I believe, was first used by Quine.) I 
would not like to be guilty of employing the 
same technique in the definition of pragmatism. 
Nor do I think I am. There is such a thing as 
the ethics of words, and I have tried to abide 
by it. 

The issue of defining complex and con- 
troversial terms is troublesome. Thirty years 
ago, in my Metaphysics of Pragmatism, I sought 
to distinguish the different senses of the term 
“pragmatism.” From that time on, I have always 
used it in the sense Peirce and Dewey gave 
it. Perhaps it would be best to surrender the 
term altogether to those who identify it with 
the view that anything is true which anyone 
chooses to believe, so long as it is convenient 
or useful or profitable. But I hesitate to give 
up the use of all large terms because they have 
often been used in a corrupted way. Must we 
give up the term “liberalism” because it is 
sometimes identified with free enterprise or 
capitalism, the term “socialist” because Hitler 
called himself one, “democracy” because the 
Communists and other totalitarians speak of 
their systems as “higher” or “directed” or 
“organic” democracies? There are some sects 
calling themselves “Christians” which seem not 
to believe in the divinity, and are doubtful of 
the historicity, of Christ. Even Bertrand Russell, 
despite the title of his recent book, Why I Am 
Not a Christian, professes to believe in “Chris- 
tian love.” 

Most words have a penumbra of ambiguity 
about them, especially when they are taken out 
of context. They become less ambiguous in 
use. Looking aside from the deliberate attempt 
to obfuscate matters for purposes of propaganda, 
I think it is safe to say that all the large 
philosophical terms like “idealism,” ‘“material- 
ism” and “pragmatism,” insofar as they desig- 
nate movements, stand for a family of doc- 
trines, The nuances among them may be very 
mportant for technical philosophical clarifica- 
tion. But for purposes of popular communica- 
tion it is often sufficient to indicate without 
further refinement that a person holds one or 
another general position or is following a 
certain method of thought. 

Pragmatism, most briefly put, is a theory 
which asserts that the cognitive meaning or 
rational purport of a term or expression is to 
be found in the bearing it has on our behavior 
or conduct in the context of inquiry. The prag- 
matic method is a method of analysis which 
clarifies our ideas by interpreting them in the 
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light of the pragmatic theory of meaning. The 
pragmatic theory of truth asserts that the 
truth of any statement about matters of fact 
is to be tested by the observation of the logical- 
ly relevant consequences. 

In my original article (“Abraham Lincoln, 
American Pragmatist,” NL, March 18), I did 
not mean to imply that Lincoln was a prag- 
matic philosopher. I meant that, in some of the 
specific analyses he made of important prob- 
lems, the method of analysis he followed in 
distinguishing empirically significant questions 
from trival and verbal ones was pragmatic. 

In my second article (“Marx, Dewey and 
Lincoln,” NL, October 21), I was concerned 
primarily with showing that Max Eastman’s 
historical interpretation of pragmatism as the 
doctrine that a proposition is true if it pays to 
believe it is unjustified, and that his at- 
tribution of this doctrine to Dewey is utterly 
false. 

Mr. Gardner takes issue with my statement 
that pragmatism purports to be “the theory of 
sound intelligence wherever and whenever ap- 
plied.” He objects that he can imagine no one 
who does not consider himself a pragmatist. 
But my sentence does not imply that everyone 
is a pragmatist or that every intelligent person 
is a pragmatist or believes the pragmatic theory 
of truth. I am merely making the innocent point 
that if pragmatism as a theory of meaning and 
truth is valid then it must explain the applica- 
tions of sound intelligence more adequately 
than any other theory. 

Before we can test whether any theory of 
truth is valid, we must at least be in possession 
of some “truths.” All theories of truth make 
the same claim as the pragmatic theory of 
truth to explain what it is that leads us to 
call some statements true and some false. But 
their theories are different. I don’t know how 
to test a theory of truth except by reference to 
some acknowledged truths of science and every- 
day life and the conditions under which we 
concluded they were true. I am not saying 
that there are truths or facts in rerum natura, 
or that there are pure observation terms. I am 
only saying that the consistency or coherence 
of a theory is not a sufficient test of its truth. 
This holds not only for the truth of theories 
but for a theory of truth, too. If we found 
that we possess or are acting on truths which 
cannot be explained by the pragmatic theory, 
then we would have to abandon or modify the 
theory. 

Bernard Herman’s interpretation of the para- 
graph I wrote on Marx (“Dear Editor,” Novem- 
ber 18) is very far-fetched. I do not have the 
space to go into a detailed refutation of his view 
that Marx is to be classified as a totalitarian in- 


stead of as a fighter for human freedom. I 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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